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NATIONAL MEDAL OF SCIENCE 


JULY 30, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Hon. Overton 
Brooks (chairman of the committee) presiding. 
The CHarRMAN. The committee will come to order. 
We have two bills set down this morning for hearing. One of them 
is HR. 6288, by Mr. Anfuso, to establish a National Order of 
Science, and for other purposes, and the other one is H.R. 7981, by 
me, to amend the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended, to provide for an immediate study of the need for, the 
proper composition of, and the most efficient means of obtaining a 
wntinuous up-to-date national record of scientific and technical per- 
snnel throughout the United States. 
(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


{H.R. 6288, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


ABILL To establish a National Order of Science to provide recognition for individuals who 
make outstanding contributions in science and engineering 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby established the Na- 
tinal Order of Science (hereinafter referred to as the “Order”), which shall 
consist at any given time of all individuals then living who have been appointed 
as provided in section 2 of this Act. 
(b) Each individual appointed to the Order shall at the time of appointment 
receive an award consisting of (1) a gold medal, to be known as the National 
Medal of Science, of such design and bearing such inscriptions as the President, 
m the basis of recommendations submitted by the National Science Foundation, 
may prescribe, and (2) a lump-sum payment of such amount, not to exceed 
$10,000, as the President may prescribe in the case of each individual nominated 
for appointment to the Order. 
Seo. 2. (a) The President shall from time to time nominate for appointment 
tothe Order, on the basis of recommendations received from Government agen- 
des and public or private organizations and other persons whose activities in- 
Wlve or are related to science and engineering or on the basis of such other 
information and evidence as he deems appropriate, living individuals who in his 
judgment are deserving of special recognition by reason of their outstanding 
contributions in the field of science and engineering to the security of the United 
States or the progress of mankind. 

(b) Not more than twenty individuals may be nominated for appointment to 
the Order in any one calendar year. 
(c) An individual may not be nominated for appointment to the Order unless 
itthe time such nomination is made he— 

(1) isa citizen of the United States; or 

(2) is an alien lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence who (A) has filed an application for petition for naturalization in, 
the manner prescribed by section 334(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
re and (B) is not permanently ineligible to become a citizen of the United 

tes. 
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(d) Each nomination made by the President under this section shay 
transmitted to the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the House ¢ 
Representatives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate; and each such committee, after such hearings and investigations as it 
deems appropriate, shall either approve (by the affirmative vote of a Majority 
of its total membership) or reject the nomination as so transmitted, Notice 
of the approval of any nomination as provided in the preceding sentence shall 
be furnished the President by each such committee without delay, and y t 
receipt of such notice from both such committees the President shall Appoint 
the nominee to the Order (and confer the award described in subsection (b) 
of the first section of this Act) in such manner and with such ceremonies as he 
may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term “science” means the physical scienoy 
and mathematics. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other law of the United States, or any law of, 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States, no part o 
the sum referred to in clause (2) of subsection (b) of the first section ¢ 
this Act, or of the sum referred to in section 5, shall be assignable, or 
subject to any tax or to garnishment, attachment, or other legal process, unde 
any circumstances whatsoever, nor shall the payment thereof be anticipate 

Sec. 5. As a special award and an incentive to the development of spag 
travel, there shall be paid to the first living human being who travels in spay 
at orbital velocity (and who at the time of such travel satisfies paragraph (1) 
or (2) of section 2(c) of this Act), the sum of $100,000. If two or more ing. 
viduals qualify for the special award described in the preceding sentence, sug 
sum shall be equally divided among them; and if any individual qualifies fr 
such award but dies before he can receive payment, such sum or his shan 
thereof shall be paid to his next of kin as determined in accordance with th 
laws of the place where he was domiciled at the time of his death. The Admip 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration shall determin 
the individual or individuals entitled to receive the special award describe 
in the first sentence of this section and shall without delay transmit such deter. 
mination to the President, who shall confer the award upon such individual ¢ 
individuals in such manner and with such ceremonies as he may dee 
appropriate. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


[H.R. 7981, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, to provik 
for an immediate study of the need for, the proper composition of, and the most efficieit 
means of obtaining a continuous up-to-date national record of scientific and technial 
personnel throughout the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stata 
of America in Congress assembled, That the National Science Act of 1950, # 
amended, is further amended by adding a new section 3(d) as follows: 

“(d) That there is hereby established a Committee on Scientific and Technical 
Personnel (hereinafter referred to as ‘Committee’), to be composed of a Chair 
man appointed by the Director of the National Science Foundation and om 
member selected by the President from the Federal Council for Science ani 
Technology and one member (to be selected by the head of his respective agency) 
from each of the following: The National Science Foundation, the Bureau d 
the Census, the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Defense, th 
Department of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, th 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency.” 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Committee— 

(1) to make an intensive study of the need, both governmental and n0t- 
governmental, for a permanent, comprehensive, and continually current 
record of scientific and technical personnel throughout the United State 
which will provide appropriate information on both the formal training of 
such personnel and their subsequent experience ; 

(2) to determine the type and kind of information which such a record 
could most advantageously supply and should be expected to provide; 
(3) to determine in what manner and through what means such a 

may best be maintained ; and 
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(4) to report its findings and recommendations to the Congress not later 
than two hundred and seventy calendar days from the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) The findings and recommendations referred to in paragraph (4) of the 
preceding subsection shall include (but not necessarily be limited to) the fol- 


(1) The probable cost of any recommended program. 

(2) The estimated length of time which would be required to place an 
effective scientific manpower tabulation program in operation. 

(3) Whether the best results could be expected through compulsory or vol- 
untary means. 

(4) What agency of Government should bear responsibility for the pro- 
gram, and whether that responsibility should be exclusive or merely primary. 

(5) What agencies of Government should be expected to cooperate with 
the agency responsible for the program and the manner in which such 
cooperation should be carried out. 

(6) What amendments, if any, to laws now affecting scientific manpower 
tabulations or registers should be made. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the functions specified in section 2, the Committee is au- 
thorized and directed to consult with the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology, and to obtain the views of such private individuals and organizations as 
the Committee deems appropriate as well as those of Government agencies not 
represented on the Committee but having specific interest in the program under 


ol 4. For the purpose of effectuating this Act, each agency represented on 
the Committee shall furnish, upon the request of the Chairman, necessary assist- 
ance to the Committee as authorized by section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (59 
Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691). Such assistance may include the detailing of employees 
tothe Committee to perform functions consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Upon the completion of its study and the submission of its report to the 
Congress as provided in section 2(a) (4), the Committee shall cease to exist. 


The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Beresford, did you handle both of these 
hills as a staff member ¢ 

Mr. Beresrorp. Just the first one. Mr. Yeager handled the second 
one, Just H.R. 6288 for me. 

The CuatrMANn. What witnesses do we have on the Anfuso bill? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Dr. Bronk, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences; Dr. Waterman, Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion; Mr. Richard Horner, who is not here yet, the Associate Admin- 
istrator of the NASA; and Mr. Robbins, of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 
I also have a telegram from James Van Allen commenting on the 
bill. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will take up the Anfuso bill first, 
then. Would you read the telegram from Dr. James Van Allen 
(State University of Iowa) ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes, sir. 


Regret inability to be present for hearings on H.R. 6288, but wish to transmit 
following remarks: 

1, I heartily support the basic intent of H.R. 6288 in stimulating and en- 
couraging outstanding work in science and in raising the prestige of science as 
acareer, thereby attracting more able young persons. 

2.1 respectfully suggest that primary consideration be given to creative 
achievement in fundamental science, including the physical and biological sci- 
thees and mathematics, and that much less consideration be given to achieve- 
ments of an administrative or engineering nature. This suggestion is founded 
m the belief that the former type of activity is much less encouraged and 
rewarded in the United States than the latter, and indeed, many tendencies 
are at work to syphon off able persons from fundamental scientific endeavors, 
which is the greatest national weakness in the present era. The most important 
function of H.R. 6288 should be to create a countertendency. 
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3. In view of the foregoing suggestion, I would further suggest that the Ny 
tional Academy of Sciences be designated as the primary, though not the 
exclusive nominating agency, since it represents better than any other 
body in the United States the spirit and scope of fundamental science. 

4. Finally, I feel that the provision of section 5 might well be the sy 
of a special congressional award, but that section 5 is an incongruous addition 
to the basic intent of the subject bill, since it refers to an individual act of 
heroism, having little relationship to a productive career of a profession 
scientist. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES A. VAN ALLEN, 
State University of Iowa, 


The Cuamman. Fine. That is a fine telegram. 

Now, Mr. Beresford, do you have the report of the Departmen; 
on this bill? I think it would be proper to read that report firs 
It is a little lengthy. But I think, to put the bill in proper perspe. 
tive before the committee, would be very helpful. 

Mr. Beresrorp. I will have to get that. 

The CuHatrman. Will it take some time? 

Mr. BeresFrorp. No, just a moment. 

The Cuamman. May I say to the members of the committee, whik 
we are waiting, that Mr. Anfuso submitted this bill and we submitted 
it to the Department for report. The Department has recommended 
a number of changes in the pin, Mr. Anfuso is aware of the change, 
and Mr. Anfuso is flexible in reference to changes. 

In the meantime, we have Dr. Waterman here this morning of the 
National Science Foundation, and we have the opportunity to get 
their ideas of changes and proposals at the same time. 

Now, Mr. Rocesford, you have the report. Would you mind having 
a seat there, because it is a little lengthy, and I want everybody m 
the committee to hear that report. 

Mr. Beresrorp. Shall I read first the one from the NASA? 

The Cuatrman. Whichever one you care to. 

Mr. Beresrorp. Well, that will be in reverse chronological order, 
It will be in the order in which they are filed. This one is signed 
by T. Keith Glennan, Administrator of the NASA. 


I refer to your letter dated April 15, 1959, in which you request the views of 
this Administration with respect to H.R. 6288. This bill may be considered 
as consisting of two parts. First, the proposed legislation would establish a 
National Order of Science to provide recognition for U.S. citizens or qualified 
applicants for naturalization who make outstanding contributions to the security 
of the United States or the progress of mankind in science and engineering, 
the term “science” being limited to the physical sciences and mathematics. 

Such individuals, not more than 20 each year, would be nominated by the 
President, and if approved by the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate, then appointed by the President to the Order. Appointees would 
be given a gold medal, to be known as the National Medal of Science, and a 
tax-free payment not to exceed $10,000 as the Presdent may prescribe. 

Second, the proposed legislation would also provide a special award of 
$100,000, taxfree, to the first living human being who travels in space at orbital 
velocity. This special award would be shared if two or more individuals 
qualified for it, and would be granted to the next of kin if the awardee were t0 
qualify but die before receiving payment. 

This award is to be conferred by the President pursuant to a determination 
by the Administrator of NASA of the person or persons entitled to it. On be 
half of NASA, I may say that the basic objectives of the first part of the 
proposed legislation are of considerable interest. NASA favors governmental 
actions of various types to encourage excellence in science and engineering. 
Indirectly, NASA should benefit from such governmental acknowledgement 
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of the actions of individuals who perform noteworthy services of outstanding 
ficance to national security or to the progress of mankind. 

It is my personal view, therefore, that the establishment of honorary recogni- 
tion of the type proposed would be desirable. It seems to me, however, that it 
should include a broader area of achievement than the areas comprehended 
py only the physical sciences, mathematics, and engineering. In this connection, 

posed legislation prepared by the President’s Committee on Civilian National 
Honors and forwarded to the Congress on January 21, 1959, seems particularly 
appropriate. That proposal is broad enough to cover a range of activities which 
would comprehend any achievements which could be regarded as “especially 
meritorious contributions to the public interest.” 

With regard to the special award for the first space flight at orbital velocity, 
NASA opposes this proposal. In our view it is incompatible with the under- 
taking of this Administration to train the astronauts and carry out Project 
Mercury. There is no necessity in terms of the advancement of the project 
to create incentives such as this special award. Hence, the interests of the 
Nation do not require it. 

In addition, the training of the astronauts may be adversely affected by legis- 
lation of the type proposed. The project for manned space flight involves not 
only reliance upon a blending of many different physical sciences, but also 

mn a finely balanced psychology. In our opinion, focusing attention by 
way of legislative action or public debate upon a special award at this 
time may harmfully emphasize the commercial or personal profit aspect of the 
work of the astronauts, without benefiting the national effort to accomplish 
manned flight in space. This we deem undesirable. 

Finally, in our view the proposed special award seems discriminatory. We 
see no difference between the first manned flight in space and the second or 
third, or possibly later flights which are contemplated in Project Mercury. It 
follows from the foregoing that the space award is not necessary and may be 
harmful. 

Summarily, with respect to H.R. 6288, it is our view that the general encour- 
agement to be derived from such governmental arrangements as the National 
Order of Science are desirable, but that special awards such as the one pro- 
posed for the first astronaut should not be considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. GLENNAN, Administrator. 


Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman, at this point I should like to state 
for the record that I agree with the reasoning of Dr. Glennan, and 
Iam perfectly willing to strike out section 5 of H.R. 6288, and at 
the proper time offer an amendment. 

e CHarRMAN. Let me suggest to the gentleman, before he agrees 
too quickly, we hear what the witnesses have to say, because they may 
come up with other ideas. 

Mr. ran. Well, I was going to say—— 

The Cuarrman. I know the gentleman is very responsive to reason 
inthis matter. 

Mr. Anruso. I just wanted to add this to that, Mr. Chairman: The 
witnesses here may testify as to some form of insurance which may 
besubstituted for section 5. 

Mr. MorttEr. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Is there a type of insurance available for these people? Surely 
insurance companies wouldn’t be interested. Does anyone know? 

The CuarrMan. Well, let’s ask the witnesses when they come up. 

Now, the other report, let’s get that, and then we want to hear Dr. 
Waterman. 

Mr. Brresrorp. The following is from Dr. Waterman, Director of 
the National Science Foundation: 

This is in reply to your recent request for comments of the National Science 
Foundation on H.R. 6288, etc. The National Science Foundation is in accord 


with the objective of recognizing persons who have distinguished themselves 
through outstanding achievements in various fields. As a general matter, how- 
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ever, we believe that such recognition should be given for distinguished achieve 
ment in a broader number of fields than science and engineering. Science is 
but one element of our culture, and a vigorous culture can result only if sy 

is provided for all of its intellectual activities. Thank you for giving us the 
opportunity to comment on the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, Director, 

The Cuarrman. That Bureau of the Budget reference was to the 
report of the National Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. 

The last is from the Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Re. 
search Service: 

In reviewing the provisions of H.R. 6288, a bill to establish a National Orde 
of Science, etc., which you introduced on April 13, we were surprised to find an 
unusually restrictive definition for the term “science.” Without in any way 
detracting from the importance of the physical sciences and mathematics, jt 
would seem appropriate to recognize also the important contributions made jp 
other scientific fields, such as those involving economics, biology, medicine, ang 
agriculture. 

It seems important to maintain effective correlation of effort in the physical 
sciences, live sciences, and social sciences. Although the Department of Agricul 
ture has not been requested to comment on the bill, the above comments are made 
for your consideration in relation to section 3 of H.R. 6288. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. R. CLaRKson, 
Acting Administrator, 

The CHarrMan. Fine. 

Now, Dr. Waterman, we are happy to have you here this morning, 

Do you have a prepared statement, Doctor ? 

Dr. WatrerMAN. Yes, sir, I have a very brief one, which goes further 
than that letter. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have copies of that statement ? 

Dr. WaTerMAN. A few. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, give one to the reporter, and if there are any 
additional copies you may give them to members of the committee. 

I want to hear Dr. Waterman, myself, and I am sure his presenta- 
tion will be informative. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES B. RUTTENBERG, ASSISTANT COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Dr. WaterMAN. It is a pleasure to appear before you this ne 
to comment on H.R. 6288 which would establish a National Order o 
Science to provide recognition for individuals who make outstanding 
contributions in science and engineering. 

Speaking generally, the subject of incentives for performance ina 
profession or field of activity is, of course, one of considerable impor- 
tance. This is especially true in a field and in a profession so im- 
portant at the present time to the strength and security of the country 
as science. As incentives, awards or prizes for the purpose are always 
devices seriously to be considered. 

In my experience, decision as to the desirability and suitability of 
such an award should be considered with reference to the particular 
field in question and to the degree to which it can be determined to 
be il a a significant but healthy stimulus. 
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In the present bill, which proposes to award prizes for excellence 
and accomplishment in science, particularly physical sciences and 
mathematics, therefore, one’s first thought is to ~~ to gage the degree 
of attention and prestige which such prizes would have, first of all, 
upon the scientific community. While I have not canvassed this situ- 
ation, I believe it would be found that the majority of scientists, like 
most professionals, regard most highly an honor or citation which is 
established under the auspices of some organization concerned with 
their own particular field of science for this particular purpose. 
Thus, there are a number of prizes, medals, and awards which have 
heen set up in the hands of scientific societies, associations, and occa- 
sionally by industry, which are usually awarded only to members of a 
articular discipline of science, such as physics, chemistry, biology, 
or indeed in more narrowly defined fields. The most notable cases 
are, of course, the Nobel prizes and recently the Atoms for Peace 
Award in the field of nuclear science and its peaceful application. 

Aside from awards for Government service, which include military 
grvice, one example of a present Federal award in the field of science 
isthe Enrico Fermi Award for scientific contribution to the field of 
atomic energy. Even this, you will note, is specific in its application 
toa special scientific field rather than an award for outstanding work 
in science. 

I suppose in the present case this general type of subdivision could 
be made. 

If the Federal Government were to set up prizes and awards in the 
fields of science, it is my opinion that this would provide a type of 
honor which the scientists would, of course, appreciate fully as a 
national honor, but which would not provide the same incentive to 
them as awards provided by their own societies and organizations in 
their individual disciplines. After all, the highest award, generally 
speaking, to a specialist is the respect and approbation of his colleagues 
whether expressed in tangible form or not. 

There is, of course, another side to this matter—that is the effect 
upon the public at large. This might well be an important con- 
sideration, especially among the younger generation. However, it 
would appear to me that this advantage might be offset by the seem- 
ingly overemphasis on the part of the Federal Government on science. 

Inother words, if the Federal Government were to set up a national 
award, would it not be more desirable to provide, say, for a number 
of awards in various fields of activity so as to cover not only science 
but excellence in achievement along major lines important in the 
national interest. Since the bill limits the awards to the physical 
siences and mathematics, this constitutes even more of a restriction 
m fields for recognition. In a plan to give science awards, it would 
xem surely to be in order to extend the coverage to the life sciences. 

Development of respect for intellectual achievement in the United 
States is an important goal and one which cannot be fully attained by 
providing recognition in the field of science alone. Whether or not 
general awards on a national level for excellence in achievement would 
wbstantially aid in accomplishing this objective is not entirely clear, 
ilthough many believe that such awards would place needed emphasis 
mm the intellectual and cultural attainment of our Nation. In any 
went, should it be determined that such a plan be undertaken the 
election process would have to be carefully considered so as to avoid 
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the possibility of extraneous considerations entering into the selection 
process. 

I find myself in considerable sympathy and agreement with Dp 
Van Allen’s report, where he says here is an opportunity to streg 
the pure science side which is apt to be neglected and not fully under. 
stood. If this were done, it would make the selection of the awards 
considerably clearer because when one attempts to compare achieve. 
ment in pure science with practical applications of science, the choi 
is sometimes extremely difficult, and the latter is apt to be recognize 
in many other ways than awards. 

Further, I would agree with the report of Dr. Glennan in regard 
to section 5. It seems to me that that doesn’t really belong with the 
rest, and there are plenty of incentives for that without the need for g 
financial award. 

I have appreciated the opportunity to present my views on this 
subject and will be very happy to answer any questions you may have, 

he Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. I understand from 
your brief report that you do not favor section 5? 

Dr. Waterman. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. As to the rest of it, you feel that private incentiys 
from societies is very acceptable and very much appreciated by the 
individuals who receive the society awards, but that doesn’t quite pre- 
sent your ideas in reference to a public incentive; that is, an incep- 
tive from the U.S. Government. If you had it, however, I think you 
said that you would wish to limit it to, or certainly to emphasize, which 
is it, the pure sciences ? 

Dr. Waterman. Yes; I think that would be the best way to do it, 
because the practical achievement is recognized in other ways, and 
here would be an opportunity to provide incentive for the basic or 
pure research side. 

The Cuarrman. As against the applied research side? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, you said something about the life sciences, 
too. What do you mean by that? 

Dr. WarerMan. Simply that this bill calls for awards in the 
sae we sciences and mathematics, and it seems to me it ought to be 

roadened to include the life sciences. 

The CHatrrman. What do you mean by life sciences; biological 
sciences ? 

Dr. WaterMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And would you include any other fields of science! 

Dr. Waterman. This might go further and include the social sei- 
ences, but that is more difficult. I think, to be clearcut in the defini- 
tion of the fields where the award is to be made, the best plan would 
be to have it for the physical, biological, mathematical sciences. 

The Cuarrman. You would include engineers in there? 

Dr. WaterMAN. I would; yes. 

The Cuamman. Now I will ask you this: If the committee reported 
a bill with the changes in section 5 stricken out, would you favor 
under those circumstances as many as 20 awards a year, or would you 
feel like that was really too many and it should be reduced to, say, 
10 or perhaps less? 
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MAN. I have not given the number very much thought, 
= ean. I think the wuiding principle should be to make the 
wards in specific disciplines or fields of science, and that the total 
: ber ought to be governed pretty much by that. In other words, 
rr. difficult to make a selection in science across the board which 
cludes all science, because it is hard to compare creditable work, dis- 
tinguished work, in biology, with at to the field of, say, physics, 
so the number of awards would be determined pretty much by the 

- of disciplines. 
ee ieameann. If you have too many awards it tends to cheapen 
the award. There is only one Nobel prize. Now, if you have too 
many awards of a certain character it may tend to cheapen it? 
Dr. Waterman. The Nobel prizes do divide up among disciplines, 
they have one for biology and medicine, physics and mathematics, 
on. 
The CuairMAN. Then would you say that the incentive, $10,000, was 
aproper amount to be set, not to exceed $10,000 # 
Dr. WarerMAN. On the stipend, I think the honor is more impor- 
tant than the stipend, except for one thing, and that is if the stipend 
is sufficient to give the scientist opportumities to purchase equipment 
and in general do more research than he could do with his ordinary 
income, that isa great help to him. 
I believe the chief incentive is the award itself, and the stipend 
should be sufficient to enable him to do things he otherwise would not 
be able to do in his science, and the really distinguished awards that 
are now given are higher than $10,000. The Nobel prizes were origi- 
nally intended to be $50,000. Now they are lower. 

The CuairMAN. I would fully agree with you that the prize itself 
ought to be the thing. ‘The stipend should be incidental; but, frankly, 
Ishouldn’t be asking these questions, because my colleague, Mr. An- 
fuso, introduced the bill, and so I am going to recognize Mr. Anfuso 
to develop his bill and then recognize the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman, I certainly welcome the questions that 
youasked. I think they are very pertinent to the issue. 

The Carman. Well, I think you ought to be allowed to cover your 
own bill. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. Dr. Waterman, section 2(b) of the bill 
provides that. not more than 20 individuals may be nominated for 


1 | ppointment to the order in any one calendar year. That would 
| mean—— 


Dr. WaterMAN. That would take care of it. 

Mr. Anruso. That means you can have five. Dr. Waterman, the 
rport of the President’s Special Committee on Civilian National 
Honors, dated March 29, 1957, recommended a medal for special meri- 
lorious civilian achievement. You recall that, don’t you 

Dr. WareRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Under that legislation that would cover, the fields of 
hievement included were not limited but they specified perhaps 


ublic affairs, social and spiritual betterment, education, letters and 


urts, law, labor, industry and related fields, as well as natural sciences 
mdengineering. Would you favor such broad criteria for the awards 
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under the present bill, or would you limit it, as you have already tegtj. 

fied, to sciences and add to what the bill provides, biological sciences) 

Dr. Warerman. Well, what I intended to bring out in my tegtj. 
mony was if the award is an award in the sciences, it should include 
the life sciences, go further than the physical sciences and mathematieg 

Mr. Anrvuso. That would be the addition of biology ¢ 

Dr. WarerMANn. That is the way I would state it. As I stated jy 
the letter which you heard, and in general testimony, it would be m 
feeling that the important thing here is the incentives to the country 
of a high order of achievement in intellectual work, and my personal 
opinion would be that I would favor the broader coverage such 9 
recommended by the President’s committee rather than confining it ty 
sciences alone. 

It might be more easily handled with respect to sciences, but the 
other is important. 

Mr. Anrvuso. In other words, if the bill could be amended to inelud 
the broad scope as specified by the President, you would welcome that, 
too. Is that right? 

Dr. Waterman. That seems to me to be the best way to do it; yes, 

Mr. Anrvuso. And the other way, if we are going to limit it tp 
sciences, would be to add biological to what the bill already provides 
Is that correct ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Of course, you have heard, I am sure, time and tim 
again, many people saying that natural sciences and mathematic 
have been somewhat underemphasized in this country. Isn’t that 
correct ? 

» Dr. Warerman. Yes. One has to be a little careful how one inter. 
prets that. In training and education, they have been underempha- 
sized, or rather they have been somewhat neglected, probably becaus 
of the great importance of the technological side of science, and this 
has meant that people have gone into the research and development 
side of science, rather than into the elementary teaching, and this has 
drained the field of good teachers. 

Then, too, scientific equipment in laboratories is an additional ex- 
001 aga other subjects don’t have, and that has been harder to 

rovide. 

7 Mr. Anruso. Dr. Waterman, when you last. testified here, your 
colleague, I believe, was the chairman of the special board. What wa 
hisname, again? Who testified ? 

Dr. WarEerMAN. Which hearing was this? 

Mr. Anruso. Last week. 

Dr. Waterman. That is Dr. Gross, who is Vice Chairman of the 
National Science Board. 

Mr. Anruso. I think that both of you at that time emphasized that 
As a matter of fact, the members of that Board did not receive any 
salary. They did it out of patriotic reasons, and so forth. I certainly 
admire your patriotic interests and the patriotic interests of all o 
these scientists, but I do believe that while you are not asking, I belier 
that these scientists would appreciate some recognition on the part o 
the American people, for their efforts. Isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Waterman. I expect so. Dr. Bronk is the Chairman of ott 
Board, by the way. 
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Mr. Anruso. He is the Chairman of the Board ? 

Dr. WaterMAN. Yes; Dr. Bronk, who is here today. Dr. Gross is 
Vice Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. In other words, you prefer that such a thing come 
from us. You are not making the suggestion, and this is the way this 
pill comes about. We are making the suggestion. I believe that the 
American people would want to do something of this kind, and that 
isthe reason I proposed the bill. 

What body, in your opinion, Dr. Waterman, should make the 
recommendations to the President as to the recipients of the awards? 
The National Academy of Sciences, a special civilian achievements 
hoard, as recommended by the President’s Special Committee, or what 

estions do you have? 
believe my bill provides that the recommendations come from the 
National Science Foundation. 

Dr. WarermMan. Well, if the recommendations came from the 
National Science Foundation, we would turn at once to the most dis- 
tinguished bodies to give us advice, and the first one we would turn 
to would be the National Academy of Sciences. If it were our re- 
sponsibility to submit the recommendations, we would check in ways 
that seemed appropriate in connection with whatever the field was. I 
think it would be very appropriate, though, especially if this is in 
the field of pure sciences, to have the recommendations come from 
the National Academy of Sciences to the Government. 

Mr. Anrvuso, In other words, would you amend, then, (b), on page 
9, where we say “on the basis of recommendations submitted by the 
National Science Foundation”? Would you amend that or would you 
leave it as it is? 

Dr. Waterman. I would have really no feeling on that, Mr. Anfuso. 
If we did it, we would depend heavily upon the recommendations. 
We would call on the National Academy of Sciences and we might 
consult other Government agencies and the National Academy of 
Sciences as well, but we would depend primarily on the Academy. 

Mr. Anruso. I am satisfied that you would do that. I don’t be- 
lieve I have any further questions on the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Tracur. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to ask Dr. Waterman if he has any comment 
on the suggestions by the gentleman from New York, Mr. Anfuso, re- 
panding this section 5. As I understand it, you recommend that this 

stricken, and I believe the author of the bill indicates that he 
agrees with this at the present time. 

You mention this idea of insurance. I am just thinking out loud, 
Dr. Waterman, and I toss this out to you: If the first astronaut gets 
into orbit, but because of malfunction of the vehicle, we lose the vehi- 
cle and the man doesn’t get back, he will be covered by his military 
surance of $10,000. Of course, all of these boys have wives, and 
most of them children. Do you have any recommendation as to a 
similar act that might take care of these men who perform above and 
nag the normal call of duty ? 

tr, WarerMAN. This would seem to be very much in order. I re- 
call that during the war the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
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ment, where I served, established a form of extrahazardous insuraneg 
for cases where people went into extremely hazardous situations, ]t 
would seem in order to establish something like that for an obviously 
extrahazardous adventure such as this. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, would you favor the working out of such ap 
amendment to this particular bill or do you think it should be done 
entirely separate to a bill in which we are attempting to recognize 
achievements in science itself? 

Dr. Waterman. I have given this matter no particular thought. As 
was stated, I understand from Dr. Van Allen and Dr. Glennan thaj 
this did not seem to be an appropriate part of the present bill sinc 
it was a very special case and it was really for heroism and achieve. 
ment as well, so it didn’t quite conform to the spirit of the bill, 
But if this is the best place to put insurance in, I would say it would 
be ~ order to do so. In any event, this would be an important thing 
to do. 

Mr. Sisx. I am inclined to agree with you on that statement. Hoy. 
ever, I do think that Mr. Anfuso brought up an interesting subject for 
some thought in the idea that in this while space research there are 
going to be from time to time in the initial phases some real hazard. 
ous expeditions to be made by human beings. I am wondering if, may. 
be, before that occurs, it might be well to make some type of prepara. 
tion to take care of the families that are left in case o death? 

I have a feeling that the Congress probably would by way of 4 
special private bill take care of it later, but I was just interested ip 
your reactions to that thought. 

The Cuamman. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Stsk. I would be glad to. 

The Cuarrman. It occurs to me, and I would like to have the doe- 
tor’s idea, that the astronauts who follow the first one going into 
space are going to need protection more than the first one. The first 
one who returns is going to reap a tremendous harvest out of being the 
first man that ever went into space, whereas those that follow may 
have almost the same hazard but will not reap the same returns 
when they come back. It seems to me that you are on the right track, 
that it should be general to extrahazardous situations. 

Dr. WarTerMAN. Yes; it seems to me general coverage is what is 
moaeees because anyone who does this should be entitled to thes 

nefits. 

Mr. Sisx. I agree with that thought. And the thought that I have 
would not concentrate on the one man only, but the fact that for some 
period of time there are going to be a number of individuals im 
volved in a very hazardous situation. 

I thank you, Mr.Chairman. That is all I have. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Quigley. 

Mr. Quierey. Mr. Chairman, I would merely like to make this 
observation. I thoroughly agree with you that the first astronaut who 
does it successfully is going to make “Lucky Lindy” look like nothing. 
I think the reception the country and the world and the Congress 
give him will be unbelievable, and I think that those who come after 
might be cast in the shadow. But it seems to me that our colleague 

from California not only has a point, but I would direct your atten- 
tion to the thought of the fellows who go before. I have a feeling that 
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there have already been, and will be in the future, before we put any- 
body into space, many an unsung hero who will have assumed many 
hazardous duties known only by the people who are actually in- 
volved. One or two persons will come out of this man-in-space pro- 

mas great big heroes. But behind them and before them there will 

many who will have made equally great sacrifices and assumed 
equally great risks without the publicity, the notoriety, and the mone- 
tary rewards. I would think that this would be a factor not only 
for those who come after the astronaut but those who will come before 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. J agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wor. [have no questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Karru. Mr. Chairman, I think that this bill is deserving of a 

t deal of merit, and I will certainly support Mr. Anfuso and the 
committee in doing something about it. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hechler. 

Mr. Hecuuer. Dr. Waterman, I would like to draw you out a little 
biton the earlier portion of the science on the National Medal of Science 
and National Order of Science, with particular relation to the sugges- 
tions in Dr. Van Allen’s telegram. It seems to me that what we are 
really aiming at here are not what Dr. Van Allen calls achievements 
ofan administrative or engineering nature but rather what we are try- 
ing to encourage are the basic creative achievements, and I am sure 
that the author of the bill had those in mind, too. I wonder if, in 
the hearings and the report, and perhaps even in the bill itself, we 
could express the intent of the committee a little more clearly on that? 
I would like to get your reaction on that point. 

Dr. WaterMAN. I share those views, as I implied a few minutes ago. 
It seemed to me that Dr. Van Allen put this rather well, that those 
who achieve practical results get rewards in one form or another, but 
the people who are in the forefront of the theoretical work and in the 
progress of science at the very frontier frequently do work out of 
which one can see no immediate application but without which the 
application is impossible, and it is that type of intellectual achieve- 
ment that appeals to me as being very much worth encouraging. 

Mr. Hecuter. I don’t suppose it really makes any difference, as Dr. 
Van Allen implies in his telegram here, which agency makes the recom- 
mendation or selection. He seemed to imply that if this were given 
tothe National Academy of Sciences, that it might represent more 
fundamental scientific endeavor to the country. I don’t know whether 
you would care to comment on that or not. 

Dr. Waterman. Well, as you know, the National Science Founda- 
tion has as its major mission the encouragement and development of 
basic research in education and the sciences, so we stand for much the 
same thing. The only difference is that we are, frankly, a Govern- 
ment agency, and the National Academy would perhaps, in the public 
mind, be regarded as more representing science throughout the country 
We a Federal agency, but I wouldn’t have any particular opinion on 
at. 

Mr. Hecuier. Well, this is not nearly as important as underscoring 

the creative achievements of a basic nature. 
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Dr. WATERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Hecuter. And if that could be done in either the bill or—_ 
Mr. Anruso. Will the gentleman yield? I believe that we coyj 
put additional clarification into section 2(a), but even if we did no 
make such clarification, Dr. Waterman, in considering the awards o 
rather in making the recommendations which would be left to the 
National Science Foundation, you would certainly take into considera. 
tion the men that my colleagues spoke about, would you not, becanse 
I think the language is broad enough, the living individual who, in 
their judgment is deserving of special recognition because of thei 
outstanding achievements in engineering, science, mathematics, or bio. 
logical science. Would you want such additional language? 
r. Warerman. I believe it would clarify the bill to have it ther, 
es 


Mr. Hecuter. Would the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Mr. Hecuter. I believe this is important not only for the guidance 
of the agency making the recommendations, but also for the count 
to know what we are honoring here. I had full faith that the Ng. 
tional Science Foundation would come up with the best answers; yet] 
think it is important that the country understands what. we are trying 
to honor. 

Dr. Waterman. Well, in that sense may I add one further com. 
ment. The National Academy of Sciences is an old organization and 
it is well understood that it stands for science, whereas the National 
Science Foundation is much younger, and like a good many agencies 
it can stand for a number of things in Government. So if you want 
this for pure science, it should be the National Academy of Science 
for the best understanding on the part of the peapte of the country. 

Mr. Anruso. Will the gentleman yield again ¢ 

May I address this question to Mr. Beresford: Do you think that 
we can make that change in section 2 ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Anruso. I believe you are now saying, Dr. Waterman, that the 
National Science Foundation sheuld be changed to National Academy 
of Sciences ? 

Dr. Waterman. I have no particular feeling about it. If we were 
in the bill, we would call on the National Academy, but in respons 
to Mr. Hechler’s question, what would be better understood by the 
country in connection with the development of intellectual achieve 
ment, [ believe that the National Academy, being an older organiza- 
tion, and standing very firmly for that sort of thing, would be better 

understood. 

Mr. Anruso. Can we say this: On the basis of recommendations 

ubmitted by the National Science Foundation or the National Acaé- 
emy of Sciences ? 

Dr. That would be all right with me. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Daddario. 

Mr. Dapparro. Dr. Waterman, in support of this bill, one of the 
basic reasons, as I understand it, that you gave was that it would bea 
needed recognition for intellectual accomplishment. Is that correct! 
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Dr. WaTerMaAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dappario. Then you also touched on the fact that you believe 
this ought to go through the broad attainments in all fields, and you 
mentioned the social sciences as well. Now don’t you believe that 
if we are to set a standard, and if for the first time the Government is 

ing to grant awards of this type, that it should include as well this 
Pid, as difficult as it may be to narrow it down ? 

Dr. WarerMAN. There would be advantages in that. As I say, I 
believe I would prefer the coverage in all of these fields beyond science, 
if one, indeed, is trying to get at this development of intellectual 
initiative and achievement. One way to do it is to start with science, 
but a more direct approach would be to develop it in all sciences and 
all other fields, such as art and music, and the others, such as recom- 
mended by the President’s committee. 

Mr. Dappario. You have said that this would be a good start, but do 
you believe that it might be a better start to recognize that from the 
beginning and to include it within the original bill ? 

Dr. WatERMAN. Yes, that would be best. 

Mr. Dapparto. Thank you. 

The CuainMAN. Mr. Moeller. 

Mr. Mortimer. Dr. Waterman, did I understand you to say that you 
thought possibly just the merit involved would be sufficient, that 
maybe the stipend wouldn’t be such a major part of this? Is that 
correct 

Dr. WarerMAN. Well, I think to a recipient of the caliber we are 
talking about, the stipend is secondary to the award, except for one 
thing, and that is if the stipend enables him to carry on his own work 
his research, to a higher degree, then it becomes important to him, 
and in that case assume greater than $10,000-——— 

Mr. MorttEr. Do you know of any other nation besides Russia that 
gives stipends for this, aside from the few that we give? 

Dr. Yes, 1 am sure this happens. 

Mr. It is not uncommon ? 

Dr. WATERMAN. No. Of course, the Nobel prize is one illustration. 

Mr. Mor.trr. I think we read sometime earlier in the year that 
a schoolteacher may earn as much as $40,000 a year in American 
money primarily through these extra awards, financial awards, and so 
forth. This must certainly be to those people an incentive to, first of 
all,stay in the field of education, and, second, to excel more and more. 
This is a good thing, and it stimulates young people not yet in the field 
and gets a going in that general direction. 

Dr. Waterman. Yes. After all, when it comes right down to it, 
one of the incentives would be to raise the salaries in that profession, 
a what Russia is doing, and then the top people get very high 
rewards, 

Mr. Mortter. That would be something the Government could 
hardly regulate. 

Dr. Warerman. Yes. A well-known illustration is the one known 
for many years of what can we do about secondary schoolteachers’ 
silaries. If you want good secondary schoolteachers, anyone will say 
at once, raise their salaries. But how can we do it isa problem. The 

incentive is to raise the salaries of the profession. 

Mr. Mortier. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, but what section 5 
should stay in here and be reworded in some way. I think it ties in 
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very well with this bill, and I think the incentive is here. I 
it is time that the U.S. Government does something about this. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Dr. Waterman, I would like you to discuss a ceptajp 
aspect of this that I think has not been discussed, and let me Say 
first of all to my distinguished colleague from New York that I cep. 
tainly am in full sympathy with the objectives of the bill and I shay 
support it after the amendments we have been discussing are take 
care of. But I would still like this aspect of it to be discussed, 

I have down here five simple propositions that lead to a possible 
conclusion. Let me give them to you. 

First, the purpose of this bill is to stimulate science, stimulat, 
scientific activity. I assume that is its purpose, rather than philap. 
thropic or altruistic motives. We are trying to stimulate science, 

Proposition 2: The 20 people who receive this award, 20 or | 
will presumably be our top scientists. Presumably they will be men 
or women who have been in the field for a long time, and are well. 
established, dedicated souls who have put many tedious hours, weeks, 
and years into their professions. 

Third, these top i are not the ones who really need the stimu. 
lation. By the time they reach their position of preeminence in the 
field I assume they have a dedication about them that constitutes their 
own stimulation. I doubt if they need further stimulation. 

Proposition 4: Where we really need the stimulation is on the bot. 
tom level. I am thinking of the tens of thousands, perhaps hundred 
of thousands, of teenagers and those in their early twenties and middle 
twenties who have tremendous possibilities in a scientific career lying 
ahead of them, but who are making the difficult choice as to whether 
they shall go into a scientific career or whether they shall go into 
something perhaps more lucrative. 

Proposition No. 5: I am wondering whether the stimulation of. 
fered by these 20 awards to the top 20 men is sufficient stimulation 
to reach down and touch the tens of thousands or hundreds of thov- 
sands on the bottom level, where the stimulation is really needed. 

Now, I remember Dr. Teller, in his article of a week or 2 a 
stated flatly, categorically, that in 10 years the Russians would 
ahead of us in science. Then he said there is nothing we can do 
about it, even if we tripled or quadrupled our budget for scientifi 
education today. There is nothing we can do about it because they 
have such a tremendous amount of momentum, that because of the 
inevitable lag that is involved in this situation they will overtake u 
in, I think he said, 10 years, and we are powerless to do anything 
about it at this late date. 

That emphasizes to me the tremendous importance of providing 
stimulation on the bottom level, rather than the top level. So now 
if my five propositions are correct I raise this question: Might there 
not be wisdom in taking some of these medals and some of the money 
and breaking them up, maybe, instead of talking about 20, talk about 
a thousand, and giving them to many adolescents and teenagers and 
those in their early twenties, on the bottom level, and see if we can't 
get the healthy stimulation that we need there to insure that 10, 15, 
and 20 years from now we will have a very healthy harvest of top 
notch scientists? 
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Now, could you discuss that aspect of it for a minute? 

Dr. WaTerMAN. Surely. That sounds like Dr. Teller’s remarks. 

Mr. Kine. Yes; his remarks were the ones on the fact that the 
Russians would overtake us in 10 years. 

Dr. Waterman. Yes; I am quite familiar with them. I agree 
with Dr. Teller, in that this is an extremely serious situation. I would 
disagree with him in this respect: If we made up our minds to excel 
and were determined to do it, we could do it. The difficulty is that 
we seem to be so slow in getting some of these things started, such 
as you mentioned, the incentive to younger groups. Of all the careers 
that need incentives, in my opinion, the most important one is to 

into teaching, especially in secondary schools, because that is where 

e scientists begin to be trained. That is where their interest can 
be excited. That is where their ability can be recognized, and it is 
the first teachers that deal with these young people who are very 
gitical in the whole scheme. I mean critical in the sense that they 

Our problem is how can we properly give incentives to that area 
to get the whole thing underway. I believe we will have plenty of 

ungsters interested in science, because of the extremely interesting 
and important things happening, but we have got to catch them, 
find who are able, and give them every encouragement and the best 

ible training. 

Now, if we really were determined to do that, I think we would 

ass the Russians. ‘The difficulty is we seem to be very slow in 
getting at it. That is just one side of your question. 

Now, on this particular award, it wouldn’t necessarily follow— 
I think Dr. Bronk would agree with me on this—that if the award 
were set up it would be to established scientists. Some of the most 
brilliant work in a field as active as science comes from young people 
inthe ages between 20 and 30, and those would undoubtedly be recog- 
nized and recognized quickly by a scheme like this, in the ordinary 
course of events. 

For example, in the field of physics you recall Dr. Lee and Dr. 
Channing shared a Nobel prize award. Well, they are only about 
30 years old, or a little less. So this kind of award doesn’t neces- 
sarily go to the established people. It would only go to them on the 
basis of either a very impressive discovery that they have made, 
speaking generally, or a very distinguished career indeed, because 

is neh would take into account the particular things that they 
did, as well as their standing at the time in other ways than just the 
progress of their research. There is that side to it. 

ee fully when you say stimulation is needed in the lower ranks, 

d this gets back to the question of how far a prize can serve as an 
incentive. I don’t regard myself as an authority on the public- 
relations aspect of this, but usually it is expected, if there is a national 
pay: which therefore attracts attention all over, that it isn’t so much 

or the benefit of the people who receive it as it is the reception of 
the country, and the realization on the part of everyone in the country 
that this is an important field which is being recognized by the Gov- 
amment. I think that would be the theory. 

So anything of this sort would, to a certain degree, which I am 
tather unable to gage, stimulate interest in the profession on the 
part of the younger people, in that the Government recognizes this 
asvery important. 
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Mr. Kina. You mean stimulation of the top level would haye 4 
definite influence on one of the lower levels? 

Dr. Waterman. It is an indication that the Government recognj 
this as important, and that the possibility exists that if they qo 
extremely well they may win the award. Now, many a young Scientist, 
when he starts in, has an idea in his mind that some day he might 
come to the top of his profession and get a Nobel Prize, or somethj 
like that. People differ very much, and I don’t know how to general. 
ize, but you find this view very often, so a prize does have, to a certain 
degree, an effect on the lower ranks in the sciences. 

fr. Kine. Let me ask this question: Can you see any practicable 
way in which the Government could give recognition to those on the 
lower level? Now, I realize, of course, that we have quite a system 
of scholarships and fellowships already established, and maybe that 
isenough. I am just thinking out loud. I don’t have any fixed opip. 
ions; I am just exploring. Maybe our scholarships and fellowships 
are sufficient incentive in and of themselves, but I am just raisj 
the question, Is there a possibility that the Government might find it 
fruitful to enter into this field on one of the lower levels, and by giving 
shall we say, a junior award of some sort, perhaps give extra stimuls. 
tion to a thousand budding scientists in their early twenties that 
might give them the encouragement they need to stay in science? 

Does that have possibilities, too ? 

Dr. WarerMan. Oh, yes; and that is happening right now with ow 
fellowship programs in science. This is a very helpful way of 
stimulating 4 field. The reason why it is very important and very 
stimulating is it has two aspects. One is a recognition that they have 
shown ability, but even more important is the promise of further 
training under very free conditions. It is, in a sense, a recognition 
of their ability and, in a more important sense, an opportunity to 
them to develop their training to the fullest under the condition 
which they believe most desirable for them. 

That is a very powerful incentive: fellowship programs—a number 
of agencies have them—we have, as you know, a variety of fellowships 
in the National Science Foundation. The Academy has others. Many 
industrial firms have fellowship programs, some foundations do, 
and NIH hasa large number. This isa very healthy stimulus, indeed. 

After all, speaking as a scientist, I think the most important incen- 
tive to a young scientist is the opportunity to get on with the work 
that he wants to do, an opportunity to work with the people that he 
respects as leaders in their field, an opportunity to have the equipment 
that he needs, and the right kind of guidance. If he is going to bes 
scientist, he wants an opportunity to do research, and so this gets 
back into the general subject. To me, it is the most important of all 
the support of basic research among competent people throug the 
country. 

If we can do this fully and provide support to the good scientist 
of the country on significant problems, see that they have the mr 
terials, the equipment, the personal assistance that they need, and st 
that students are trained under this program, that is the most powerfil 
thing we can do by way of incentives—the opportunity to work. 

Now, beyond that, you want opportunity to rise in the professiot, 
of course, and that means the proper openings. 
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Mr. Kine. Just to wind this up—and I don’t want to belabor it 
too much—and I appreciate your comments; do you think that ade- 
quate incentives are now being given to those in their late teens or 
early twenties, or do you think that in addition to all of the scholar- 
ships and fellowships now made available, that the Government 
could still step in and add some extra incentive or extra bonuses by 
way of cash emoluments or medals, or other incentives that are not 
now in the picture ¢ 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. I am trying to think of the possibilities here. Re- 
ferring to my previous remarks, I think the most important thing the 
Government can do is to provide opportunities for all who are really 
competent to get on with their career. Now, the additional incentives 
for particular people are at present taken care of quite nicely by these 
fellowships which are broadly distributed, and there are a fairly 
large number of them. Whether special incentives in the way of 
prizes are needed beyond that, I would rather doubt, at the lower 
levels. 

I think what is needed is the prospect of a good career ahead and 
the prospect to get on with their work. You see, this is a little bit 
like—say an industrial concern in its research department; any de- 
partment has this same problem in its own territory. _ 

The question is what is the best incentive, to establish prizes for 
those who succeed in their work, for particular original work, or 
something, or good accomplishment; or is it a better incentive to make 
sure that their salaries are completely adequate and that they are 
given speedy promotion and recognition by way of promotion and 
salary for what they achieve, rather than prizes. 

Now, I have heard this question debated very often among people 
very experienced, and they are quite divided. Some think that the 
best recognition is the opportunity to get ahead in your job, increase 
of salary and promotion, based on accomplishment. That is the 
highest incentive in our system; individual prizes have a little dis- 
advantage, in that sometimes a person may work for the prize and 
not on his job. There may be a slight difference there. He may 
try to do sensational things in order to attract attention to get the 
prize, and this is not quite so good as working in line of duty and 
gaining recognition for that. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Roush ? 

Mr. Rous. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. The question comes up as to what we mean by order. 
What isthat? Is that an office? Is that an organization or a society 
Isthat simply a title without duties? 

Under the Constitution no Congressman can have a Federal office. 
Does that mean that if we give these fellows this order, from there 
om they can’t be Congressmen or Senators? 

Dr. Waterman. I take it the order is just a title. 

Mr. Fuuron. There is quite a difference between a Presidential 
award and giving somebody an order, or putting them in an order. 
Now, I think we should look into that just a little bit to see what the 
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technical requirements are that we are speaking of. Are we real} 
creating an office here? Are we creating a title? Are we creat; 
a separate, distinct group? Is this creating some sort of title, eon. 
trary to the Constitution ? 

The Cuamman. You have your counsel here, Doctor. It isa legal 
question, really, he is asking. 

Dr. Waterman. Well, I think I know the answer to this, if] 
understand the bill correctly. When one establishes an order, thig 
is like establishing a special group to which people, as they achieyg 
awards, begin to belong, that is all. It is just a title, really, and not 
the establishment of a formal office in any sense. 

Mr. Futon. Does your counsel have a precedent of any previous 
order established by the Congress of the United States / 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Offhand, Mr. Fulton, I don’t recall any that has 
been created by.Congress, which doesn’t mean to say there may not 
be. I just don’t have acquaintanceship with any of them. , 

Mr. Furron. You see, under the Constitution we are not allowed 
to give any title of nobility which causes a distinction among citizens 
It sounds humorous, but it isn’t. I have had two brothers-in-lay 
who are scientists, and they are pretty hard to live with anyway with. 
out getting some sort of special order that separates us from the rest 
of them. I don’t know whether I want them in an order or not, 

The CuairMan. What isthe legal situation, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. One was just mentioned to me, something which 
I hadn’t thought of. That is the Order of the Purple Heart. 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. The Order of the Cincinnati, wasn’t that chartered 
by Congress ? 

Mr. Rutrensere. [ think that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then there is the Congressional Medal of Honor 
men. Legally, they have more or less an Order of 

Mr. Furron. I would like advice from the counsel. What is it, 
legally ? 

Mr. Rutrensere. My feeling would be, Mr. Fulton, in the absence 
of any specific statement in the legislation as to what is included, ] 
would consider this order to be of the nature that Dr. Waterman has 
indicated he believed, that it would just be a type of recognition rather 
than a society or a nobility award of some sort. 

Mr. Furron. Will you distinguish, then, between what would bea 
Presidential award or a prize for a particular meritorious act, and 
the formation of an order to which a group of not more than 20 ind- 
viduals may be nominated for appointment in any calendar year! 
You see, we are using the form of appointment as if it is a continuing 
society limited to 20 being nominated in any calendar year. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, my feeling would be that the order one 
would involve belonging to a recognized group, with perhaps a little 
embellishment, such as a rosette, that type of thing, but not carrying 
any connotation such as the peerage or distinction in order of rank in 
the United States. 

The Cuamman. The Order of the Purple Heart was established by 
George Washington. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, I think that would be a fair precedent. 

Mr. Fuuron. Section 5, page 4, looks to me, as a corporate counsel, 
like a pretty difficult section to construe. 
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The CuarrMAN. We have agreed to strike that out, the whole section 

Mr. Futon. Now, there is the question of the separation of the 

wers under the Constitution, and if the Executive is going to do 
gmething and make a Presidential award under our authority, the 
question is: Is this bill so drawn that under section 2(d) there is the 
ioining in by the Congress in administrative or Executive acts 4 

That is not our function, and I think possibly the way the act is 
drawn on page 3 is a violation of the separation of powers. It is a 

uliar setup where you have appointments, nominations, and con- 
Pmations in order to select people who are going to receive a prize 
for scientific endeavor, and I would like to have some precedents cited 
"ie. Anruso. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentleman know 
that the President of the United States, on March 28, 1957, recom- 
mended a medal for special meritorious civilian achievement, and he 
specified the number of things for which a medal could be given, 
including natural sciences and engineering. 

Mr. Furron. That is fine, I agree with that, but the question is the 
method. Are we using the right method here? That is where the 
lawyers come in. 

The CHarrMAN. We are lucky to have a good lawyer here from the 
National Science Foundation, and a good one on our staff. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would rather have it not so much an afterthought, 
but I will accept it. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If you would like me 
tocomment on that a little bi 

The CuarrMan. Let’s hear from the witness first. We are lucky to 
have our counsel with us constantly. We cansget his opinion. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Well, this is a question that has entered my mind 
in looking at the bill. It is my feeling that this could create a prob- 
lem with respect to relationships between the executive and legislative 
branches. There have been various suggestions proposed with respect 
to recognition of achievement. One of the proposals that seems to 
have considerable merit, and which I believe is contained in the admin- 
istration legislation which was sent up in January, to which one of 
the letters referred earlier this morning, would establish a board for 
this purpose which would be appointed by the President of the 
United States and which would make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent as to the persons to be selected for awards. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman yield? I think NASA has a 
proposal—I haven’t studied it, I haven’t seen it—which might clear 
upa good many of these points. 

Mr. Fuuron. Could I just read to you from page 3, line 11? This is 

arequirement that the President do certain acts of an executive and a 
formal nature, after— 
Notice of the approval of any nomination as provided in the preceding sentence 
shall be furnished the President by each such committee without delay, and 
upon receipt of such notice from both such committees, the President shall 
appoint the nominee to the order (and confer the award described in subsec- 
tion (b) of the first section of this act) in such manner and with such ceremonies 
ashe may deem appropriate. 

Tam certain that the President of the United States isn’t going to 
doit. He is not going to be told who to put on by a majority. ag 
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we need to have a compromise, and you get half Republi 
pad half Democrats, and we get a deal where it will be by the popaly, 
tion of the States. By the time you sift all that out and make th, 
President do it, and you have a Democratic Congress and a Repub. 
can President, you are going to force the President to appoint who. 
ever we say. 

The Cuarrman. I think the gentleman is correct in that respect, anq 
I think that has to be changed there so as to conform with the Congtj. 
tution. Under the Constitution we can send a nominee to the Sen 
but it doesn’t go to the House for confirmation. There would have ty 
be some changes made in that section, I think. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. If I can make one more point, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Fulton, a few moments ago, expressed some concern about 
creation of some sort of office or position or order or rank here, |j 
would appear that the way section 2(d) is presently worded it is mor 
in the direction of an office by requiring congressional approval than if 
it were just an Executive function, based on recommendations from 
an executive board. 

Mr. Funton. But here is one point. This is a very peculiar thing, 
where we in effect in Congress do the appointing from a selected 
ow of names nominated, and then the President has to — them 
and has to go through whatever ceremonies he wants to put them in, 
Now, to me, that is a very retromingent procedure. 

Mr. Hecuter. Would you explain that word ? 

Mr. Futron. Retromingent. You can look it up. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I wonder if we are not going at this in the wrong 
direction. Why wouldn¢ it be better if you are going to select these 
men for recognition, that they be selected from a panel submitted to 
the President, or that their names be submitted to the President by 
the National Academy of Sciences? Then the President from that 
list should make the selection. Who are we in Congress to recognize 
or be able to evaluate a scientist, whether or not the recommendation 
is good? If some scientist is a good publicity hound and gets his 
name in the papers, we learn about it. 

On the other hand, there may be some fellow who concerns hin- 
self more with his test tubes, buries his head in books and in the lab- 
oratory, whom we would never hear about, who the scientists know is 
a man that makes a real contribution to science and is the man who 
should be recognized. I think if you are going to make such awards, 
an organization like the National Academy of Sciences should be 
the one to select these people and to recommend them to the President. 

Mr. Anruso. We have that in the bill, Mr. Miller. We have al- 
ready in the bill—page 2—that the recommendation shall be by the 
National Science Foundation, and it is open to discussion whether or 
not the National Academy of Sciences should make recommendations. 

Mr. (reading) : 


such design and bearing the inscriptions as the President, on the basis of recom- 
mendations submitted by the National Science Foundation, may prescribe, 
and (2) a lump-sum payment of such amount, not to exceed $10,000, as the 
President may prescribe in the case of each individual nominated for appoint- 
ment to the order. 
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Bach individual appointed to the order shall at the time of appointment re- 
ceive an award consisting of (1) a gold medal, to be known as the National 
Medal of Science, of such design and bearing such inscriptions as the President, 
on the basis of recommendations submitted by the National Science Foundation, 
may prescribe, * * * 

We are not talking about the qualifications of the man, you are 
talking about the design of the medal he will receive. 

Mr. Beresrorp. I believe section 2(a), line 8, you want changed. 

Mr. Miter. You are saying that you are going to have one central 
dearinghouse for these people. Now I think that the recognized 
clearinghouse of scientists in the Uniied States is the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. It should be the one that makes this recommenda- 
tion. If that has been discussed before, I don’t say it here, of course, 
but I would like to know what conclusion is right. 

The CHarrMan. I would suggest this, if I might. As I understand 
it, some of the witnesses have a proposal for a rewrite of a portion 
This bill. If we could get to that, they may have some very good 
a Murr. I think that would be very fine. I yield back the floor. 

Mr. Fuuron. I have one further point. 

The CHarrman. We want to get to the next witness. 

Mr. Fuiron. But I have one further point. The question is, Under 
the bill as written, could an Indian get this award? It doesn’t have to 
be answered now. 

Mr. Haut. If the gentleman will yield, I can answer that, as to 

of the Indians. The Cherokee Indians are citizens of the United 
co in the State of North Carolina. I think the same pertains to 
the Oklahoma Band of Indians. 

Mr. Mitier. How about the Navajos? 

Mr. Hau. I don’t know. 

Mr. Fuuron. We have some in Alaska. 

The Coarrman. Well, if they are citizens of the United States they 
could get the award. 

Mr. Futton. The peo le on the island of Samoa are not citizens, 
they are nationals. So there isa U.S. possession where they could not 
receive it. ‘The Russians can bestow their awards on anybody in the 
world. Americans have already received them. Why are we so insu- 
lar that we only bestow it on people ‘vho have filed applications for 
naturalization? If we are going to make this a Presidential award, 
why don’t we make this a Presidential award for outstanding work in 
science, because a lot of these people may have cooperated with us. 
I would hate to put it on a very narrow basis. I say to the author 
of the bill that I think it is a good idea, but I certainly feel that the 
method of doing it needs to be revised and it needs some thought. 

= CuarrmMan. Let’s hear from the witnesses that have some pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Fuuton. Well, I don’t want to take more time. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor, we certainly thank you, sir, for 
the fine statement this morning to us, and we would like to enlist. the 
assistance of the counsel as we move along with the bill. 


Dr. WATERMAN. We are very glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Who is the next witness this morning ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. We have been asked to hear Dr. Bronk next. 
The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 
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Mr. Furron. We are glad to have Dr. Waterman with us, as wel 
as Dr. Bronk. 

The Cuairman. Dr. Bronk, will you give us just a little bit of yoy 
background, because I think this is the first time you will hay 
appeared before this committee. 

r. Bronx. Well, it is a very great pleasure to be here. I wag 
sorry I couldn’t be with you last week, but I had an unavoidable 
engagement. 

he Cuairman. We missed you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DETLEV W. BRONK, PRESIDENT, NATIONA, 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL SCIEN¢E 
BOARD 


Dr. Bronk. I can only speak as an individual, not as President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, nor as Chairman of the Nationa] 
Science Board, because I have not consulted either of these bodies 
Probably such wisdom as I may be able to bring arises from the fact 
that I am a resident of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Furron. That is very fine. 

Dr. Bronx. I have spent 20 years with the University of Pem. 
sylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a dilemma, because I am enthugi- 
astically in favor of the general principle of the bill and what it seeks 
to achieve. Also, not because I am from Pennsylvania, I find myself 
in agreement with many of the points Mr. Fulton has raised. It seems 
there are various aspects of the bill which should be changed, clarified, 
and thought through as to their implication. 

I have warm appreciation for Mr. Anfuso’s desires in this matter, 
There is no question but that we need greater emphasis in this country 
upon all types of creative activity. 

If we are going to go forward as a great nation we are going to 
have to—I won’t say recapture, because I don’t think we ever lost it— 
but I think we have to reemphasize those pioneering qualities of our 
ancestors that made our country great. It is going to be very easy 
for us to slip back into merely sitting on our hands and holding what 
we have got. 

I think that science is one of the adventurous opportunities for our 
country. It is only one, however, and because of that I have liked 
the comments which have been made this morning with regard to 
extending the scope of these awards to include creative distinguished 
achievement in many other fields of endeavor. 

When it comes to the—now let me speak as a scientist. When it 
comes to selecting 20 individuals to receive the award, I would be less 
than candid with you if I didn’t say that I see difficulties, but let me 
hasten on to say that because I see difficulties is no reason why this 
can’t and shouldn’t be done. But I think you should be alerted to 
the fact that it is not going to be easy to look over the United States 
and say: “Here are the 20 most distinguished achievers in the field 
of science this year.” Those of us who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of educational institutions know the difficulty one encounters 
when you have distinguished service professorships. 

At the Rockefeller Institute we received a bequest of $1 million 
last year from an old lady, and I thought a good use for this would 
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ie to create two distinguished professorships, and I began to think 
gho I was going to choose as the two. I went back to my board and 
aid “Let me change my recommendation, and let’s use it for fellow- 
ships for younger people, because I simply couldn’t go through my 
faculty and say, “These are the two most distinguished’.” If I had 
jone so I am sure I would have had a lot of unpleasant difficulties 
onmy shoulders. 

As I look over the country, I just don’t at the moment see how you 
yould pick out 20 and say “These are those who have made the most 
distinguished achievements this year, or during the last 5 years, or 
during the last 10 years.” One of the difficulties you will encounter 
ig the one that has been referred to by Mr. King. No man stands 
alone. He stands on the shoulders of a lot of other people who have 
come before him and who have been working with him, and in the case 
of science this is particularly true. 

We are all dependent upon what other people have done and are 
doing. Oftentimes the younger people or the more modest — 
make the contribution which enables another individual to take the 
last obvious step which then receives the recognition. Well, now, this 
is human life, and I am sure you are going to have these inequities. 
And, as I say, I don’t think you ought to give up a good idea just be- 
cause there is difficulty; but I want you to be aware of the fact 
that there will be that difficulty, and if. you pick out 20 people there 
are going to be a hundred people or a caudate a thousand 
but probably a hundred or 200 who will say, “Well, what have those 
90 done that is more significant than what I have done?” And there 
will be some who will say, “Well, I contributed a great deal which 
made it possible for this particular character to do what he received the 
award for.” 

If you were to ask me how you can get around this very serious 
lificulty, I would say, seriously, that it would probably be well either 
to increase the number very largely, in which event you reduce the 
significance of the award, or keep it on the lower side, so that it will 
be sufficiently unique so that plenty of people will say, “Well, I didn’t 
get it, sure, but neither did Joe Doaks or John Smith, or someone else.” 

Ithink another way in which you could handle it would be to divide 
it up into categories and make an award for a distinguished—I 
wouldn’t say the most distinguished, because as soon as you do that 
you get into all sorts of difficulties and unrealities—but to say for a 
distinguished achievement, let us say in the field of biology ; another 
in the field of the earth sciences, another in the field of physics, an- 
other in chemistry, another in mathematics, another in the behavioral 
sciences, including psychology. 

The Cuamman. What about space science ? 

Dr. Bronx. Well, sir, space science includes a great many fields. 
As President of the Academy, I had the privilege of creating the 
Space Science Board of the National Academy of Sciences. I have 
the very great privilege of serving on the Space Council. We in- 
clude—as you know better than I from your distinguished getyen 
felds—biology, medicine, physics, astronomy, geochemistry. I thi 
that distinguished achievements in the development of space research 
could be accomplished in these various subdivisions. 

Take the work of Jim Van Allen. This would properly be defined 
as physics, if you will, Sure, it was exploration of space also. One 
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of the most significant aspects of this bill, it seems to me, is the gy. 
hasis that it gives, as I said at the beginning, to creative effor 

— going to use this opportunity to put in a plug for what I thin 

I think that you gentlemen are in a unique position to give treme. 
dous impetus to what is essential to the life of our Nation and oy 
future development. This is the guidance, the stimulus, the encoy. 
agement to this particular area of creative effort. I don’t want t 
limit our national future to scientific achievement, creative effort jp 
the field of arts, industry, ee) all of these things are achieyp. 
ments which we desperately need in order to keep our vitality high 
Anything you can do to increase the sense of recognition of what js 
accomplished in these various fields is, I think, going to be invaluable 
to the future of our Nation. ' 

Let me cite a specific instance that I think of which occurred whey 
I was at the University of Pennsylvania. At that time there wag, 
vice president of the wag | of Pennsylvania who was elected 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London. He was the firg 
man to be so honored since Benjamin Franklin. The manager of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin at that time was my very good friend and 
classmate at Swarthmore College, but that achievement was recognized 
by, if I remember correctly, four or five lines. 

There was about three-quarters of a column given to a fireman who 
fell down a ladder in a Germantown firehouse. I am not criticizing 
any newspaper. Newspapers have to represent the people of ow 
country. I hope they also give leadership, but this reflected the rela. 
tive emphasis, the relative appraisal of significance of achievement 
of interest to our country. That was a good many years ago. Sinee 
that time we have made tremendous progress in recognizing the worth 
of creative effort, but I hope you gentlemen will give continued 
stimulus to a greater development of this recognition, because that is 
the thing that is going to encourage people to make significant ad- 
vances in science. It is not easy for a person to work effectively if 
he does not have the respect of his fellow citizens. Surely many do, 
and many will, without regard to that sort of encouragement, but 
the greater the aeernenos for creative effort, the more young people 
will go into that field of activity. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is a very fine statement. I think if 

ou went along that line here you would sell us a bill in a hurry, 


r. 
Mr. Fuuton. And nota bill of goods. 
The Cuarrman. Not a bill of goods, but a bill. 


Mr. Anfuso is the author of the bill, and I am going to recognize 
Mr. Anfuso. 


Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman—— 
Dr. Bronx. May I say Fi one thing? I have been — 
heartened and encouraged by the creation of this committee, and 


hope that we, as scientists, may have the privilege that I know we 
will have of working with you, and any time you want anything from 
me you are going to get it. 

he Cuatrman. Well, we are going to call on you, too, from time 


to time. This is going to be an active committee. We appreciate 
your help. 
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nruso. Dr. Bronk, I want to say that I feel heartened by what 
ne said here this morning. I think we all do. I have heard 
on television before, and you are certainly a very convincing 
er and very sincere. What you have said here today has been 
very illuminating. As the author of this bill, I certainly don’t have 
all of the answers. I am trying to do a job like every member of this 
committee is trying to do. I have felt the need for it. I have felt 
some need of national recognition and some incentive, and I thought 
this was a method of doing it. i 

[ would sincerely welcome from you any suggestions. You have a 
eopy of the bill. We are not ina hurry. I wish you would take it 
at ou; and if you have any recommendations to make, I certain] 
would like to receive them. Iam sure the rest of the committee would. 

Dr. Bronx. I will be glad to inquire more broadly from colleagues 
of mine in various fields and get their reactions and transmit them to 
thecommittee. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions? 

Mr. Mure. I think Dr. Bronk’s last statement was one that would 
fillthe bill exactly. 

The Cuarrman. My thought is this, gentlemen of the committee: 
We are getting some excellent ideas here, and I think even our col- 
league who is the author of the bill realizes we are getting excellent 
ideas this morning. Why not go ahead in a general way with the 
testimony like we ae had of Dr. Bronk, and get it all in a general 
way, and then we will adjourn and we will ask the counsel from our 
committee, Mr. Beresford, the counsel from the National Science Foun- 
dation, and from NASA, and any other counsel, too, that wants to 
help us to go over the bill, to incorporate the recommendations and 
come back under the same number, which will keep it in the same 
authorship, and present it to the committee for discussion in detail ? 

If there is no objection to that, we will proceed with that procedure. 
Isthat all right ? 

Mr. Hecuter. May I ask just a brief question ? 

The Allright, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Foxton. I yield. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I recognize Mr. Fulton. 

Go ahead ; then we will recognize Mr. Hechler. 

Mr. Futton. The question comes up whether we really need to go 
as far as creating an order, an order that is an association, in a way. 
My feeling on it would be to have a Presidential award of recognition, 
and that it should not. particularly have a monetary encomium with it 
s0 closely associated. I think the people who get it are much beyond 
the money award. I think that reduces it maybe to a pattern that 
has been set in certain philanthropic trusts and foundations. Maybe 
this should be just an award for merit. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Anruso. May I comment on that before Dr. Bronk? 

Mr. Fuuron. I yield. We are trying to help you get a better bill. 

Mr. Anruso. I understand that. What I had in mind when I 
~ in the cash award, Dr. Bronk, was something along the lines that 

. Waterman spoke about, and my distinguished colleague, Mr. King, 


spoke about. There are certain unrecognized people who are doing 
research and they are certainly not rich people. ey are very poor 
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ple, and they have been slaving and working on their Projects 

f they come up with something that the National Academy of §@. 

ences or the National Science Foundation thinks is worthy of ; 

nition, I thought that besides the medal they could use the $10, 

frankly. Perhaps it is not even enough. 1 wanted to get your views 
on it. 

Dr. Bronk. I don’t have any personal feeling on the stipend, ] 
am not going to say it should not be given, because all those who ap 
going to get it will be after me. They all have something they ey 
use it for. I remember a few months ago, driving with a friend of 
mine, who got a Nobel Prize a few years ago, and as we came dow 
23d Street somebody in the taxi said, “What did you finally decide 
to do with your Nobel award ¢” 

He said, “Well, I haven’t decided yet, but my son certainly hag q 
solution for it. He said, ‘Well, Dad, I suppose now we can get that 
Jaguar we have been wanting’.” 

Brerybody has something they want, and certainly no scientist 
that I know of, with a few exceptions who didn’t earn it through 
science, are so well-heeled that they can afford to say that they 
wouldn’t like it. But as I say, I would like to think more about this, 

With regard to the matter of the order, I agree with Mr. Fulton, 
for this particular reason: As I read it, I immediately envisaged the 

people who had been elected or appointed to this order with the award 
as beginning to create an organization, and pretty soon it would be 
the Order or the Society of the Holders of the National Order of 
Science. We have so many organizations already that I would like 
to see scientists guaranteed a little time in which to do some work, 
instead of going to more meetings of more organizations. 

Mr. Miter. Would that be an annual convention ? 

Dr. Bronx. They would set themselves up as another special group, 
I think that the recognition should be for distinguished recognition, 
wisely administered, wisely selected. This, I think, is the thing 
that you most want, and especially the emphasis which would be given 
on creative effort. 

Mr. Futron. Then could I ask the counsel—-because this has a mone- 
tary authorization in it—has it been cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget, knowing what these times are / 

The CHarrmMan. We have a budget report that was read to the 
committee. They cleared that. 

Mr. Mitier. You better make it tax free. 

The Cuatrrman. It is tax free. 

Mr. Fuuron. We can get that later. The other point, then, of Dr, 
Bronk is this: On page 2, line 12, it says “living individuals who in his 
judgment.” Isn’t that an unnecessary restriction? The man might 

ave died or been blown up in his own experiment. 

Mr. Hecuter. You mean we should go back to 1789 ? 

Mr. Furron. No, it is during the year, and do you think a year is 
long enough? Maybe a period. You see, these experiments are prob- 
ably taking longer than just a few months, a calendar year, and pos- 
sibly the President should at a certain period determined by him, not 
oftener than once a year—but put it in a 3-year period or something. 

The CuarrMan. It says the President shall from time to time nom 
nate for appointment. Doesn’t that cover it? Down below it says 
“not more than 20 shall be made in any one calendar year.” 
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Mr. Fuuron. I am going a little further than that. I am looking 
at the time when the scientific research or development has been done, 
and trying to correlate that with what we are doing. What is the 

riod we are thinking of when we give this scientist the award for 
merit for doing something ? 

Dr. Bronk. This is a matter that I think should be carefully con- 
sidered, with special regard to the implications. I know, I Plaga to 
bea member of the Swedish Academy, which makes one of the Nobel 
awards, and we are harassed by the fact that it is so worded that 
you are sup osed to avoid it for a discovery, in the first pines, and 
this is difficult, because how do you define a discovery. And secondly, 

Je tend to be passed over, and then they say, “Well, he should 
hae got it, but the time is gone when it would be appropriate.” 

[recall] the case of Sir Charles Sherington, who had been one of the 
most distinguished contributors to the field of experimental neurology 
and the physiology of the nervous system. They said, “Well, he has 
done good work all of these years, but, of course, it is work of the 

ast, now, and it isn’t quite as distinguished as it was.” 

Then along came Adrian, now Lord Adrian, who made a very 
spectacular discovery, and those of us who wrote up that proposal for 
the award said “We PEppae the award to the two of them, because 
the discovery of Adrian brought out the significance over the past 20 
years of the work of Sherington,”’ and that finally unlocked the 
award to Sherington, as well as to Adrian. So if you make it too re- 
strictive in period of time it is going to be difficult. 

Furthermore, it takes time for scientific discoveries to mature and to 
gain significance, because a discovery is made and oftentimes it takes 
a while before people realize its importance. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is my next point. If you look on page 2, lines 
14 and 15, you will see the “outstanding contributions in the field of 
science and engineering to the security of the United States or the 
pro of mankind.” 

ow, that puts a development phase on it, or a practical use, that 
I think is a needless restriction. os a practical matter, I feel that we 
should have more attention paid to pure research and the basic re- 
search should be stimulated as much as anything which has a direct 
—o- Would you not agree with that, Dr. Bronk? 

. Bronx. Yes; although I think, Mr. Fulton, you could interpret 
the progress of mankind, if you were wise, brosaly enough so that, 
for instance, a new intellectual concept, I would hope, would be inter- 
preted as progress to mankind. I know a lot of people would say, 
‘Well, what does that get you?” : 

Mr. Fuiron. Of course, the way it is written, there, it sounds like 
first we are interested in the security of the United States, or the 
p of mankind, whichever we can get. 

eCuHamrMAN. Any further questions? 

We have some other witnesses this morning. 

Mr. Miter. Doctor, would it be better, rather than to say 20 a 
year, to fix the total number that should constitute the recipients of 
this award, and then provided that you couldn’t go beyond that, only 
in the event of death could a vacancy be filled? I believe that is the 
me the French Academy works, isn’t it ? 

r. Bronx. I would put an upper limit on it, certainly, but I 
wouldn’t bind myself to the necessity for making 20 or 15 or 10, but I 
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wouldn’t go more, because if you do that, then you open the dogy 
and you say, “Well, why do we stop here? We take in this fellow, thy 
fellow, and the other fellow.” 

Mr. Miturr. One hundred people in the United States. You may 
never have more than 90 at any one time. Then it would be some. 
thing valuable. 

Dr. Bronx. I want to emphasize the difficulty in this. I wouldn} 
want to be responsible for choosing the 20 most distinguished legislg. 
tors on Capitol Hill each year. 

Mr. Mixer. I could say, Doctor, there are 25 members on this 
committee, so you would have to eliminate 5. And, of course, the 
seniority system prevails here. 

Mr. Futron. On page 2, line 22, would you limit it solely, as to 
recipients, to a citizen of the United States, or under subparagraph 9/ 
I wouldn’t. I wonder what your idea was. 

Dr. Bronx. Well, it would be an entirely different type of award, 
if vou didn’t. It would make it more complicated if you do not 
limit it to the citizens of the United States. On the other hand, the 
point you brought up, to wit, that the award that was given to, 
citizen of the United States might have been very largely based upon 
work done by an Englishman or a Swede or a Dane. That is some. 
thing you are going to be up against. 

Mr. Fuuron. In cooperation with them. 

Dr. Bronx. Yes. 1 don’t think there would be any resentment on 
the part of those, because they would undertsand it was a national 
award, and yet it does tend to minimize the international character of 
science. I sat Friday and Saturday on a panel of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee on World Affairs, and being deeply in- 
volved in all of the international considerations in regard to science, 
I can’t help but recognize that this tends to do that—yet it is an 
et to a citizen, so I don’t think you would have any difficulty 
there. 

Mr. Fuuron. These exchanges of scientists from time to time, we 
could probably have an award to a distinguished scientist behind the 
Iron Curtain who had done a job, instead of just having political 
leaders come over and receive decorations, we might really be expand- 
ing the field of international cooperation, and particularly I don’t like 
limiting science by national borders. 

Mr. Miter. I think you have something there. 

Mr. Futron. What does the doctor think of that ? 

Dr. Bronx. As I have just said, this is one of my fundamental 
tenets, that you can’t say it is Unived States science or Swedish science 
or French science. Knowledge is knowledge. On the other hand, 1 
think you can say that this citizen of the United States did doa 
distinguished piece of work. It doesn’t say it was more distinguished 
than that of a German or an Englishman. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it is U.S. money. 

Dr. Bronx. We do, of course, have international awards. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has about 8 or 10 medals, some of which 
carry reasonably good stipends, and they are made without regard to 

nationality. I would say about 25 percent of them are to citizens 
of other countries. Then there isthe Atoms for Peace Award, created 
by the Ford Co. fund, and this is international in character. In fact, 
the first two awards were one to a Dane and one to a Swede. 
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Mr. Forron. Page 3, lines 20 and 21, section 3, the term “science” 
isattempted to be defined. Actually, what we are going to try to do is 
put in a broad definition of the fields that the recipient shall be en- 

d in where the meritorious service is recognized. Could you sup- 
ly for us later, or have one of your associates give us some sugges- 
tion as to how far we should go, the breadth of the field, and the outer 
jimits we should put on it? In conclusion, in a rather humorous vein, 
when the Committee on Science and Astronautics of the House and the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Senate shall 
approve by the affirmative vote of a majority of its total member- 
ship and notice is given to the President; upon receipt of such notice 
from both such committees, the President shall appoint the nominee 
to the order, and note the words “shall” and “confer the award” 
described in such manner, and with such ceremonies as he may deem 
appropriate. 

Now, we have the separation of powers, and usually it is the Presi- 
dent who appoints and sends up here. Would you not in this same 
light vein that I am speaking of think that that is rather retro- 

ent? 
Tae Sisk. Maybe we could get some explanation from Dr. Bronk 
onthe term the gentleman is insisting on using ¢ 

Mr. Furron. That is all. 

The CuatrrRMAN. Now we have two more witnesses this morning. 

Mr. Beresrorp. Next is Mr. Richard Horner, Associate Administra- 
torof NASA. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Horner, you are with what agency ? 

Mr. Horner. National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The Cuatrman. You are chief counsel ? 

Mr. Horner. I am the Associate Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Mr. Nunn, from the General 
Counsel’s Office of the Administration, is here with me. 

The CHatrrMan. Now we asked you to come and make comments 
on this proposed legislation. We would be happy to have your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD HORNER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT G. NUNN, JR., ASSISTANT COUNSEL. 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horner. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very pleased 
to have this opportunity to come and discuss H.R. 6288 with you. I 
do not have a formal statement. I do have some notes as a result of 
our study of the bill. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Horner, what is the view of the NASA in 
reference to this measure ? 

Mr. Horner. We have provided to the committee last week a letter 
which I believe set forth the views of the Administration. 

The Cuairman. The counsel read that letter. 

You read it in full, didn’t you? 

Mr, Brresrorp. Yes, sir, 

The Cuamrman. Do you have any suggestions there? Someone 


told me you had a suggested change. 
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Mc, Hoanen. No, sits we have not addressed ourselves to maki 
any specific changes in the bill. We spoke generally in favor of the 
objectives of the first portion of the bil) as it relates to the rewarding 
of scientific endeavor. We spoke as being not in favor of that Portion 
of the bill as relates to the rewarding of first manned orbital flight, 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you are against section 5% 

Mr. Horner. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You favor the remainder of the bill ? 

Mr. Horner. It might be worth while to enlarge just a little pit 
on our reasons, reasons that were not given in the letter. We find 
ourselves in agreement largely with the previous witnesses befor 
the committee. More specifically, as regards the first part of the bill 
and as it relates to our work, we would find some difficulty, I think 
in isolating the values and contributions of specifically the physical 
scientists, the engineers, and the mathematicians, and would suggest 
that the base be somewhat broader. 

We are primarily engaged in applications of science, and we find 
that, of course, there is an ever-increasing coupling between scientific 
disciplines and in their utilization. 

We find that we are using very frequently the products of the life 
sciences, the social sciences, as well cate physical sciences, and, there. 
fore, this leads to our suggestion of somewhat broadening the base, 
I believe there has been suggested legislation by a committee ap. 
pointed by the President in that respect. 

As regards the other section of the bill, section 5 of the bill, I would 
like to point out just one or two factors which leads us to the conclusion 
that we would not be in favor of the proposed award, some of which 
were not included in our letter. 

First of all, as I believe we have already pointed out, we do not feel 
that it is necessary in terms of the advancement of space travel, cer- 
tainly not at this time, and in the near term, with specific reference to 
our efforts in Project Mercury, the objective of which is to demonstrate 
successfully manned orbital flight, it might even be detrimental. It 
would certainly create problems of administration for us. One could 
imagine the situation where, recognizing that the astronauts that are 
involved, the seven astronauts that have been selected, very clearly 
established their courage, their patriotism, and their dedicated interest 
in the advancement of space science, the countereffects of adding what 
would almost be interpreted certainly in some quarters as the material- 
istic commercialized motivation, might not have the intended or the 
desired effect. 

In any case, only one of the seven astronauts that have been chosen 
can possibly be first. It would be difficult to select that one. 

Mr. Futrron. That has been cut out. I don’t think we need go 
into that. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, the committee is pretty well agreed to cut that 
out. 

“Mr. Horner. In that case, I have no further comments, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will be glad to respond to any questions that the committee 
feels appropriate. 

The CHatrman. The committee is more or less sounding this 
thought : In lieu of section 5, perhaps a separate bill covering a matter 
of insurance for extra hazards might be investigated. What would 
you think of that, very briefly ¢ 
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Mr. Horner. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that deserves very close 
attention. I think that has possibilities of being very desirable and 
might be very helpful to the program as a whole. 

r, ANFuso. Mr, Chairman. 

The CHatrmAn. Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anruso. Would you, Mr. Horner, supply us with a revised 
section? I know that you have studied the problem. 

Mr. Horner. We will be glad to provide you a draft. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Horner, would you assist the committee 
inthis respect by letting us have the benefit of the counsel for NASA 
to work with our able counsel and with the attorney for the National 
Science Foundation in going over the whole bill and embodying such 
recommendations as have been made to the committee which sounds 

Jausible, reasonable, and acceptable 4 

Mr. Horner. We shall be glad to do that. 

The CuarrMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Futton. Would the gentleman yield for a request ? 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like Mr. Anfuso particularly to hear this. 
The question arises on the jurisdiction of this committee when we 
would get into anything that has to do with extra hazardous pay of 
military personnel. I, for one, do not want this committee to get 
into anything that the Armed Services has sole jurisdiction of, and 
I would like our counsel to consult with your counsel before we even 
take up any such proposed bill that might have insurance or extra 
compensation for hazardous pay of military personnel, all of which 
these seven astronauts are. They are in the armed services. 

The CuarrMan. I will agree with the gentleman. We should con- 
fine our efforts to those things that are not within the province of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions of the witness, but I have a comment 
I would like to make before we adjourn, if I might. 

The CuairMan. Just one moment. We certainly thank you, sir, 
for coming here. We have one more witness this morning. We will 
have to adjourn now because we have a rollcall. We will have to take 
that up next week. 

Who is the last gentleman ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Mr. Robbins. 

The Cuarrman. Could you be on hand next week? Are you here 
in Washington ? 

Mr. Rozzins. I am here in Washington, but I will be out of town 
Tuesday and Friday. 

The CuarrMaAn. We could have you about Wednesday. We would 
like very much to have you at that time. 

Mr. Rossins. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. In the meantime, our counsel will contact you in 
ig to your suggestions which might be framed in changes in 
the bill. 

Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Fuiron. Would you like to submit a statement for our record 
and we can have a copy made for each member of the committee? 
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_ The Cxuarrman. Well, the witness has been here all morning ang 
he is a competent witness, and the committee really ought to hey 
him, briefly, anyway. 

Mr. Rossrns. Thank you. 

I have had the pleasure of listening to the witnesses this morn} 
and there are a few comments I would like to make on some issues 
raised that are not in our statement, if I might have that opportunj 

Mr. Fuuron. Why don’t we go ahead, then, until the second billi 

The CuatrmMan. Well, at this time we will hear a comment from 
our colleague, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I simply wanted to clarify, in view of some comments 
made earlier, about some redrafting work which might be done on this 
bill. If this occurs or if there is any of this work to be done befor 
we have another hearing, I have just one short statement I woul 
like tomake. It has to do with something I feel very strongly about, 
and that is about broadening the scope of this bill to include other thay 
American scientists. 

I will bitterly oppose that, because I think it completely misses the 
point of the intent of this bill. I have not discussed this with the 
author, but I feel very strongly, and I just want to serve notice now 
if this should be broadened to include world scientists, where I think 
we already have other programs, I certainly shall oppose that. 

The CuatrMan. May I say to the committee, of course, whatever js 
drafted by counsel is going to be submitted to the committee, and the 
committee is going to have a chance to discuss every feature of it, but 
I think that our colleague, Mr. Anfuso, has a good idea. 

I would like to see it put in proper shape so the committee can 
sponsor it and put it through the Congress. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to join the chairman in paying my compli- 
ments to Mr. Anfuso. 

The Cuatrman. If there is no objection, the committee will adjoun, 

(Whereupon, at 12:11 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., Hon. Overton 
Brooks, chairman of the committee, Hab 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will please come to order. 

I have a note from Mr. Ducander, committee staff director, saying 
that tomorrow, August 6, at 10 a.m., Secretary Brucker will be here 
to present the Army flag to the committee. 

f think it is fair to say it is a beautiful flag, with something like 
150 streamers on it. It is really quite an honor to the committee to 
have an official presentation by the Army and by the Secretary of the 
Army. I hope that all of us will be here. We will get the word out 
tothe other members to be here for that occasion. 

This morning we have one witness. Mr. Beresford, who is our 
witness 

Mr. Beresrorp. We have Mr. Robbins held over from the last ses- 
sion on this subject, who is from the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

he CuatrMAN. We are happy to have you, Mr. Robbins. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Ropsins. Yes. Thank you very much. I have a statement I 
have prepared which I believe was distributed to the committee before 
the last session. 

If the chairman please, I have a few supplemental comments that 
I would like to present for the consideration of the committee, largely 
resulting from the discussions last time, if it might be helpful. 

The Yes. 

Mr. Rosprns. If it is agreeable I will present the prepared state- 
ment for the record and appreciate the opportunity of saying a few 
general words largely on the basis of the discussions last time. 

The Fine. 

Mr. Rosstns. My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am the executive 
director of the National Society of Professional Engineers with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The national society is a nonprofit membership organization com- 
posed of professional engineers engaged in virtually all branches of 
the engineering profession and all fields of professional endeavor. 

The CuairmaNn. You just proceed as you wish, Mr. Robbins. 
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(The statement of Paul H. Robbins follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PauL H. Ropsins OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIoNy 
ENGINEERS 


My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am the executive director of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers with headquarters in Washington, D.C, 
national society is a nonprofit membership organization composed of Professiong} 
engineers engaged in virtually all branches of the engineering profession and 
all fields of professional endeavor. Each of the society’s 50,000 members jg 
registered under applicable State engineering registration laws which certify 
that registrants thereunder have met the prescribed qualifications for enga 
in the practice of professional engineering. The society’s membership igs affili. 
ated through 50 State and territorial societies and approximately 400 loca 
community chapters. 

Ever since its inception over a quarter of a century ago, the national society 
has taken an active interest in matters of national legislation affecting, or of 
interest to, the engineering profession, It is because of this continuing intereg 
that we present this statement to the Committee on Science and Astronanticg 
in support of H.R. 6288. 

In our experience over the years in many programs relating to engineering 
professionalism, we have learned and observed that there is perhaps no greater 
incentive to full development of individual engineers, both professionally ang 
technically, than commensurate public recognition of the role played by the 
engineer in our national economy. The esteem in which the engineering pro- 
fession is held by the public is directly related to the engineer’s main goa] 
public service. 

We realize that public recognition and esteem cannot be handed out on 4 
silver platter; they must be earned. In our opinion, especially during the last 
50 years or so, the engineering profession has proven without a doubt that it 
is deserving of recognition as a profession of the highest calling which, perhaps 
more than any other, has contributed to our high standard of living and ow 
way of life. It is only fitting, therefore, that at this period in our history 
when technological progress may mean the difference between existence or 
obliteration, the Congress provide a program which will give meaningful ree 
ognition to individuals who make outstanding contributions in engineering and 
science. 

The national society has, since 1951, sponsored the annual observance of 
Engineers’ Week during the week of George Washington’s birthday in an 
effort to improve the public’s appreciation of the role of the engineer. We are 
proud to be able to say that the scope of each Engineers’ Week observance 
has exceeded previous observances in all respects. During Engineers’ Week 
conferences and meetings are held, talks are presented to high school students, 
exhibits and displays are shown, salutes are broadcast on radio and television, 
tribute is given by the President of the United States, and proclamations ar 
issued by State Governors and municipal officials. 

All of these efforts are designed to stimulate a greater understanding of the 
engineering profession, to encourage an active interest on the part of our young 
people in this vital field, and to emphasize the importance of safeguarding 
America’s future with progress in engineering, science, and technology. 

Because of our continuing and active participation in programs geared to 
improving the public’s opinion of members of the engineering profession, we 
welcome the introduction of H.R. 6288. It is our belief that the procedure for 
recognizing outstanding contributions in engineering and science through the 
establishment of a national order will operate to the benefit of the engineering 
and scientific profession and, consequently, to the betterment of the Nation 
at large. 

We are certain that all Members of Congress are aware of the statement made 
several months ago by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the effect that freshman engineering enrollment had dropped 11 
percent from the previous year. A recent survey conducted among engineering 
deans in order to determine the significant factors leading to this decline indi- 
cated that our young high school graduates were selecting careers in pure s¢i- 
ence or mathematics, rather than engineering. This was caused, they said, by 
increasing emphasis in newspapers, Government, and private publications, and 
other media on the importance of “science” to our progressing economy. 
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tribution of “engineering,” the practical application of the laws of nature 
con frankly, been somewhat overlooked. 

We do not intend in any way to minimize the excellent contributions of this 
Nation's highly trained scientists and mathematicians, but we do believe that 
the cause of indoctrinating the public, and hence our young high school gradu- 
tes, With an understanding of the contribution of America’s engineers, can im- 

rably be improved if the subject bill were amended to expand the proposed 
national order to a national order of science and engineering. Such a change, 


in our opinion, will represent an expression of Congress that engineering is as 
yital to our overall technological program as is science and mathematics. We 


eve this suggested change is further justified by the subject bill’s stated pur- 
of providing recognition for individuals who make outstanding contributions 
jn science and engineering.” [Emphasis added. ] 

The National Society of Professional Engineers earnestly recommends that 
HR. 6288 be amended to provide for a “National Order of Science and Engi- 
peering,” that it be speedily approved by this committee and adopted by Congress. 

We sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee 
and stand ready to cooperate further in any manner possible. 

Mr. Rossrns. I felt it would be perhaps desirable to state as a basic 
objective what this legislation, as we understand it, is designed to 
accomplish. 

I think Representative King outlined some five basic objectives, as 
hesaw them. I was sorry that I did not get those down but, as I sum- 
marized that, I think that probably it could be summarized in three 
objectives, and, Congressman Anfuso—correct me if I am wrong— 
first we are endeavoring to encourage scientific effort throughout the 

ation. 
ie second emphasis is to encourage individuals to enter into scien- 
tific discipline, both by training and by diligent effort and through 

rience. 

he third—and this I thought was not perhaps getting the atten- 
tion previously that it deserved—was to focus the Nation’s attention 
on the Nation’s need for scientific engineering effort. 

We have got into many details, thereby losing the—shall we say— 

ublic relations value of being a mechanism whereby public attention 
can be focused upon the individuals concerned in the basic scientific 
efforts of our Nation. 

In that respect, I would like to—and you would expect me to, I am 
sure—call attention to the relative importance of the engineer in this 
whole effort. There was much discussion previously on the basic re- 
search aspects of the award, and I do not mean for a moment to in 
any way depreciate those efforts. They are essential to our basic 
advances. 

Mr. Anruso. Have you a minute? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. The chairman ordered a redrafting of the bill and in 
the revised draft, engineering is included. 

The Cuarrman. | think it would be better to hear Mr. Robbins 
through and then take up the revised bill. But, if you prefer, we can 
read the revised bill. 

At this time, however, that would disrupt his presentation. 

Mr, Anruso. Maybe we ought to hear him, as you suggest. 

The Cuatrman. Fine. 

Mr. Rogsins. Thank you very much. 

I was about to say, while we certainly need basic scientific effort, I 
am sure the committee is aware far more extensive man-hours are 
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needed to interpret these basic scientific principles into wo 
hardware and things of value for the Nation, whether our Nation, 
economy, national defense or space probes or whatever it is. 

In terms of numbers, we have probably greater needs for enginggy. 
ing applications than we do for basic research and please let me yp. 
state I am not deterring in any way from the cpuslinala ON science 
We need the basic research and highly trained people and this king 
of legislation should basically recognize that effort. 

But we also, from a public opinion standpoint, need to emphasize 
engineering and as the committee is well aware, we had this 11 pep. 
cent drop in engineering enrollments last year, because we ay 
basically saying in our public relations program that our effort g 
the moment is in science, whereas perhaps the greatest problem of oy 
space problems now is our engineering, how do we 28k these things 
work, how do we make the guidance systems precise enough to guide 
and direct our space problems? I think, if you talk to most of the 
defense contractors on the missile program, you will find the fay 
greater problem is an engineering problem, rather than any research 
in basic science. This is all by way of underlining this proposition 
that we should put emphasis on engineering equal to the basic 1. 
search aspects and that the awards should recognize engineering ag 
well as basic science research. 

There was some testimony that this should be broadened to all 
lines of intellectual effort and there certainly can be no arguments on 
the advantages of that. But again as we read the bill, it is again 
designed to focus attention on the fact that the major concern of the 
Nation today is in scientific effort. 

If we broaden it to include other disciplines and make this a general 
bill of award for intellectual effort, we have, by that much, decreased 
emphasis on science and engineering. 

We would suggest, therefore, that it stay a science and engineering 
emphasis. 

There was also some discussion in the previous testimony about the 
desirability of writing in to the bill certain delineations of fields. We 
think this might be advantageous. This would emphasize again the 
areas of scientific effort that the Nation needs and how this would be 
done, whether there be an allocation of so many awards for chemistry, 
so many for physics, so many for mathematics, so many for engi- 
neering and so many for the other physical sciences. I am sure the 
committee and its counsel could come up with a further arrangement 
on that. 

To make clear the need we feel in this regard, let me emphasize in 
many areas of science the names of those engineers. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush was trained as an engineer but certainly he was, during World 
War II, recognized as a leader in the scientific effort. 

Irving Langmuir who was recognized as contributing so much in 
the development of electronics, was an engineer. 

Dr. Keith Glennan, head of our Space Agency is an engineer. So 
we emphasize again the feeling we need to emphasize, both engineering 
and science, rather than the feeling this committee had before that it 
is basic research that the committee had to emphasize. 

I think that summarizes the comments I have on this. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. 
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The CuarrmAN. I think you have covered the situation real well. 
We have an entirely new bill and, unless there are some questions now, 
we could read the new bill and then, if you wish to comment further 
on its contents, that might be appropriate. 

Mr. Beresford, would you read the bill? But first, tell us, during 

our work in drafting it, did you have any assistance ? 

Mr. BeresrorD. Yes, sir. I was assisted by Mr. Ruttenberg, the 
Counsel for the National Science Foundation, and Mr. Nunn, Assist- 
ant General Counsel of the NASA. 

The CuarkMaNn. And you have all agreed on this bill? 


Mr. Beresrorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. I might say to the committee, with regard to the 
new bill to be introduced in Mr. Anfuso’s name, that there is a question 
whether it would be better to strike out all after the enacting clause 
in the old bill and retain the same number or introduce a new Dill. 
[ would yield to my colleague, Mr. Anfuso, on which he would rather 


\ 


have. 
Mr. Anruso. I will yield to yous better judgment, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. I think probably a new bill would be all right, 


so we will report this bill out. 
Mr. Anfuso will introduce it and then we will have to ratify it 


tomorrow. 
Mr. Anruso. All right. 
The Cuarrman. Now, would you read the bill, sir? 


Mr. Beresrorp (reading) : 


A BILL To establish a National Medal of Science to provide recognition for individuals 
who make outstanding contributions in science and engineering 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished the National Medal of Science—hereinafter referred to as the “medal’— 
to be awarded as provided in section 2 of this Act. 

(b) Each individual awarded the medal shall receive an award consisting 
of (1) a gold medal, to be known as the National Medal of Science, of such 
design, and bearing such inscriptions as the President, on the basis of recom- 
mendations submitted by the National Science Foundation, may prescribe, 
and (2) a lump-sum payment of such amount, not to exceed $10,000, as the 
President may prescribe in the case of each individual awarded the medal. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President shall from time to time award the medal, on the 
basis of recommendations received from the National Academy of Sciences or 
on the basis of such other information and evidence as he deems appropriate, 
to living individuals who in his judgment are deserving of special recognition 
by reason of their outstanding contributions to knowledge in the physical, 
biological, mathematical, or engineering sciences. 


There has been a slight change there and at my suggestion it was 
broadened to cover all engineering sciences. 

(b) Not more than twenty individuals may be awarded the medal in any one 
calendar year. 

(c) An individual may not be awarded the medal unless at the time such 
award is made he— 

(1) Is a citizen or other national of the United States; or 

(2) Is an alien lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence who (A) has filed an application or petition for naturalization in the 
manner prescribed by section 354(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and (B) is not permanently ineligible to become a citizen of the United States. 

(d) The presentation of the award shall be made by the President with such 
ceremonies as he may deem proper, including attendance by appropriate Mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other law of the United States, or any law of g 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States, no 
of the sum referred to in clause (2) of subsection (b) of the first section of 
this Act shall be assignable, or be subject to any tax or to garnishment, attach. 
ment, Or other legal process, under any circumstances whatsoever, nor ghalj the 
payment thereof be anticipated. 

Sro. 4. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces. 
sary to carry out this Act. 

The CuatrMan. Since this is the first hearing on the revised bill, did 
you hear enough of it to wish to comment on any portion of it? 

Mr. Roserns. I did not, I am sorry to say, hear who was to recom. 
mend to the President these suggestions. 

The CuarrmaNn. How does that read, Mr. Beresford ? 

Mr. Beresrorp (reading) : 

The President shall from time to time award the medal on the basis of recom. 
mendations received from the National Academy of Sciences or on the basis of 
such other information and evidence as he deems appropriate. 

Mr. Rossins. Was there some reason why that was felt to be pref- 
erable to the wording that was included in the original bill? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. Both Dr. Bronk and Dr. Waterman favored 
the National Academy as the recommending body for, I should say, 
public opinion reasons because it would be regarded as more objective 
and more representative of the scientific community. 

Mr. Roserns. That was one of the points that I dia not understand 
originally. As we read the bill, the Science Foundation merely pro- 
vided the basis of recommendations for the design of the medal and 
the President was to receive from Government agencies, public or pri- 
vate organizations and other persons who are involved or relatéd to 
science or engineering the information and evidence. 

Mr. Beresrorp. That is true. 

Under the old bill as introduced, he was to make the award on the 
basis of recommendations received from the Government agencies, as 

ou say. 
. Mr. iain Yes; we preferred the other broader perspective, so 
that these recommendations could come from any source. 

The Cuarrman. Well, these can. It says: 


from other evidence or information as he deems appropriate. 


I am sure the thought is if, for instance, an outstanding figure in 
science should be overlooked for some reason, the President could 
award the medal to him. 

But in the normal run of things, the National Academy of Sciences 
would make the recommendations and if they are purely objective and 
really representative of achievements, then they would probably be 
accepted. 

Is that it, Mr. Beresford ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. 

Mr. AnFuso. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anrvuso. First of all, I would like to congratulate you on the 
very fine statement you made. 

Mr. Rossins. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anrvso, I think it has been very helpful to the committee, Mr. 
Robbins. In answer to your inquiry, I believe you must have some- 
thing in mind. Otherwise, you would not have made the inquiry. 
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Do you feel that perhaps the engineering field would not get con- 
sideration in the National Academy of Sciences? 

Mr. Rossrns. I am sure they would get consideration. ] 

[ think my principal concern is that this, in effect, gives a previous 
greening. I would assume—and I am sorry I did not have a chance 
to read the revised bill previously—but I would assume that some- 
thing would have to come to the President’s attention that somebody 
was overlooked or that somebody else was to be considered, other than 
this list which he would get from the National Academy of Sciences. 
Thus you have a preliminary screening by the Academy of Sciences. 

Basically, I think, while engineering is participating with the 
Academy of Sciences, the other engineering organizations are much 
more active—and undoubtedly would make recommendations to the 
Academy of Sciences—but are not as representative in the Academy 
of Sciences as they are in engineering organizations. ; 

Mr. Anruso. May I suggest this, Mr. Robbins: As the chairman 
very well pointed out, there is really not very much difference between 
the language in the new section 2(a) and the language in the section 
of the old bill. But I think we can, in the report, Mr. Chairman, 

haps clarify the situation. If you have any suggestions to make, 
itcould be submitted to our counsel and we could probably incorporate 
them into the report, saying this is exactly what we mean and from 
where we want the recommendations to come. 

We certainly do not want you to be excluded, because, as you have 
well pointed out, some of the scientists that have made outstanding 
achievements have been engineers. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the scientific contributions of engineers 
are recognized. 

Mr. Mixxer. But you have so many engineering societies that you 
could not single out one engineering society. If you tried to list them 
all, you would find some conflict. 

ir. Rossrns. I would not suggest that. 

Mr. Mittrer. Whom do you represent, again ? 

Mr. Rozsrns. The National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Minurr. “Professional Engineers.” If we said that we will put 
inthe National Society of Professional Engineers, you know very well 
the American Society of Civil Engineers would be saying, “We are 
the oldest and the parent body in this field. We represent the ethical 
and scientific achievements in the field of engineering, while the Society 
of Professional Engineers has been organized to advance the eco- 
nomic development of engineers rather than the scientific or technical 
side of it.’ 

Mr. Rossrns. We might argue on this point. 

The Cuarrman. Fortunately, you are represented on the committee 
by an engineer. 

Mr. Roznins. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Miter. I withdraw any claim on that score. I would like the 
record to say I was an engineer. Prior to World War I, I followed 
the field of engineering and was an assistant city engineer of the city 
of Sacramento when I went into the service. But since then I have 
not followed engineering. And I am not going to presume to call 
myself an engineer. 

Mr. Rossrns. I agree wholeheartedly that it would not be appro- 
priate to list any engineering society. But I think the legislation 
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should provide that all engineering societies can submit recommend). 
tions. 

Mr. Mitizr. How about the American Society of Chemical Engi. 
neers 

Mr. Ropsins. Yes, we have 100 of them. 

Mr. Minter. So they could not possibly all be listed. 

Mr. Anruso. Would you be satisfied if we put that in the report 
that all engineering societies can make recommendations? 

Mr. Rossins. Allorany. All will not be interested. 

Mr. Anruso. All or any. I think you might submit, if the chain 
man will allow, some recommendation, and we will see to what part 
of the bill it might appropriately apply. 

_ The Cuairman. 1 think we ought to include not only all engineer. 
Ing societies Hut also all other societies that cover science and not singk 
one out at the expense of the others. 

My. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hechler? 

My, had to and (10 not hear all 


of the discussion. I would like to get back to a point you made | 


initially about the need for workable hardware. Jt seems to me that 
the basic purpose of this bil) is not so much to honor those who produced 
the workable hardware, as those who produce the basic research upon 
which we can develop the workable hardware. 

Judging from what sen $4 hike General Medaris, Colonel von Braun, 
Professor Van Allen, and others who have submitted information tq 
this committee have said, the sands are running out on the amount 
of basic research we can draw on to keep America ahead. 

Mr. This is very true. 

Mr. Hecuter. The emphasis, it seems to me, should be placed upon 
that, in choosing the individual to receive these awards. But I would 
like perhaps to hear the comments of the author of the bill, also, o 
this point, after you have commented. 

Mr. Rossins. I appreciate having the opportunity to comment. 

The one problem that is basic here is, How do you define what is 
basic research for awards of this kind and what is the application for 
basic research? Let me cite a specific example: 

Einstein some 30 years before we developed the atomic bomb devel- 
oped the basic research. But it took many man-hours and much engi- 
neer brains to put together the atomic bomb. 

Who, in the cycle, developed the most outstanding contribution to 
this? The transistor, which is making possible mechanization and 
guidance systems and things which are essential to our space effort 
was basically developed by an engineer putting together nonscientific 

rinciples. That is why I am trying to say that engineering is equally 
important to the scientific effort. 

Mr. Hecutrr. I agree we ought to put this all in perspective. I 
think one of the things I was trying to get at here is that those who 
do develop the end product are likely to receive accolades for what 
they have produced, but those who toil in the laboratory on the basic 
research are unwept, unhonored, and unsung, and you rarely hear 
about their achievements. 

It seems to me that one of the real purposes of this bill is to a 
honor those who produce the basic research which is rarely honored, 
because you actually do not see these results. 
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Mr. Anrvso. Mr. Hechler, will you yield just a minute ? 

Mr. Hecuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. I wonder if the reporter can go back to the beginning 
of Mr. Robbins’ statement. I think you missed that and I think he 
aid very succinctly what he meant. All he asked, I believe, was 
that engineering be included in our consideration of the award. 

Mr. Rossrns. I can repeat them quickly. 

The purpose of this legislation might be summarized in three basic 
objectives. 

The first is to encourage scientific effort on the part of existing 
gientists and on the part of potential scientists, including the generic 
term of science engineering. 

Second, to encourage individuals, particularly young people, to go 
into the scientihe discyphnes of education and to contimve careers 
in science and engineering. 

The third, and this was the one that seemed to me in the previous 
discussion we had perhaps lost sight of, was a mechanism of focusing 
pidlie attention on the Nation's need for scientife efiort and con- 
centration on science and engineering. 

Mr. Hecuuer. 1 Mghly concur and J) was here when you )aid down 
those three propositions. But following this, you went into the prob- 
lm of whether or not we should honor those who produce what we 
call the workable hardware and I was just trying to get this back 
into the perspective of our objective here that those who produce 
the workable hardware generally get honored sufficiently by the mere 
fact that. you can see this and it is out in front, and anyone who pro- 
duces anything like that is appropriately honored, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, did you leave your proxy for this bill? 

Mr. Mizter. Yes; I will leave my proxy. 

The CuarrMan. We cannot finally pass it but we can approve it 
as read. 

Mr. Ropsrns. May I just comment, Mr. Chairman: You spoke of 
basic hardware. Perhaps your terminology is wrong there. What 
lam concerned with is the people who toil on the scientific aspects. In 
efiect, the line between the engineering and the sciences is becoming 
avery indistinct and difficult line to define. But the principle is an 
engineering one and many times the problem of applying what basic 
research has determined is a far more difficult problem than deter- 
mining the research originally. 

This is not a fair statement—but it is equally difficult, let us say, 
making it applicable and the implications for a national survival 
and our economy generally, is very real in that area. It is this group 
that is working behind the scenes with which you are concerned and 
they did not get the accolades of the final developments, except as 
they would get it through society recognition, if you will, and all 
sientific disciplines have a society recognizing their contributions 
in the scientific effort. Engineering has this same problem. 

Mr. Hecuier. I think we are in essential agreement. What you are 
saying is, let us not overlook the engineers. 

r. Right. 

Mr, Hecuier. What I am saying is let us not overlook basic 
research. 

Mr. Rossrns. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. We can fix that up, as Mr. Anfuso suggests, in, 

report. 
hat is the pleasure of the committee? We have the new bil] here 
which our counsel has drafted, and which I think is an excellent hij, 

I think the suggestion by Mr. Robbins can largely be covered in th 
report. 

f there is no objection, at this point 

Mr. Rossins. May I add one other thing ? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Rossrns. In our original presentation we suggested that thi 
be called a medal of science and engineering. I note that this ig ng 
in the draft. We would like to reemphasize that—again for the gam 
reasons that what we need are engineers in quantity, in numbers an 
from the public attention values of this—— 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Robbins, we can take that up in a repoy 
there and we certainly thank you for your very fine consideration, 

Mr. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I think that can be covered, though, in the repor, 

Mr. Beresford, would you care to read the bill, or amendment ther! 

Mr. Fuuron. May I ask something first, Mr. Chairman? Hayey 
checked other examples of Federal legislation which authorizes simily 
awards to see that this conforms to the pattern? If so, I would lik 
to hear that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Beresford, have you checked them? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes, we have. 

The Cuairman. I might say that before you came, Mr. Fulton, Mr 
Beresford indicated how this was drawn up—Mr. Beresford and cow. 
sel for the other agencies got together and worked this out. 

Mr. Anruso. And they all agree. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. They were particularly against a provision whid 
would curtail the powers of the President. That is out. 

If you would like to see the new bill, I do not think you will find 
any objections. 

he Cuarrman. The question of creating an order is completely 
out. Those features are completely out. 

“ry Futon. Does this gentleman feel the provisions are retromin- 

ent 
* Mr. Rogprns. I would have to have an explanation of that. 

Mr. Beresrorp. We need a definition for the record. 

The CHamman. Proceed, Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Brresrorp. Shall I start with enacting clause at this time? 

The Cuairman. Yes. Then I will bring up the question after we 
are finished with it. 

Mr. Brresrorp. Following is the enacting clause. 

That (a) there is hereby established the National Medal of Science hereinafter 
referred to as the “Medal” to be awarded as provided in section 2 of this Act. 

(b) Each individual awarded the Medal shall receive an award consisting of 
(1) a gold medal, to be known as the National Medal of Science, of such design and 
bearing such inscriptions as the President, on the basis of recommendations sub 
mitted by the National Science Foundation, may prescribe, and (a) a lump-sum 


payment of such amount, not to exceed $10,000, as the President may prescribe it 
the case of each individual awarded the Medal. 
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e CHARMAN. Is there any objection to that particular para- 

hn? Ifnot, it will goin. 

i _ Fuuron. The question of the National Medal of Science and 
Ip ineering comesup. I think that isa good idea. 

The CuairMAN. If you do that, here is my thought on it. 

You are going to get other branches of science who want to be 
represented too in the title, and I think you covered that, did you 
not, When you made that research on the new bill ? 

Mr. Futon. Let us say this, then. Why not have a silver, bronze 
and a gold medal. The President can award a gold medal with 
$10,000, a bronze medal with $1,000 and a silver medal with $5,000. 

Mr. Anruso. I think that can be done administratively. We are 
just providing legislation for a medal. 

The CuairMAN. I think it is skeletonized here. 

Mr. Anruso. May I say this about your other objection, Mr. 
Fulton? Engineering is considered a science. It is the science of 

neering. 

r. aes, Let the committee hear the witness on that. He said 
gience and engineering. I feel that we should have basic science in 
there as well as pure science. I like the idea of pure science but would 
like the basic science in there, too. Are we going to just award this 
to the Einsteins or to Joe Blow also who has done a tremendous job 
behind the scenes in coming up with some new electronic system ? 

Mr. Anruso. Again, I do not think we, in the legislative branch, are 
competent to go into that. You have a copy of the bill there. 
According to the bill, the President can receive recommendations from 
the National Academy of Sciences or any other source. 

Mr. Fuuron. I like that. 

Mr. Anruso. So your distinguished President will be the one, until 
at least 1960, who will make the presentation. 

Mr. Futton. And then Mr. Nixon. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection ? 

Mr. Futon. Are we going to put in paragraph B the recommenda- 
tion on the question and answer shown on page 3 that— 
on the basis of recommendations received from Government agencies and public 
or private organizations and other persons whose activities involve or are related 
toscience and engineering * * *, 

Mr. Anruso. We have changed that from other sources and we 
have agreed to put the main statement in the report which will 
amplify that. This was satisfactory to the witness. 

he Cuarrman. And may I say further, it comes in the next section. 
Isthere any further discussion on section 1? 

_Mr. Furron. What have we decided: Science and engineering or 
just science ? 

The CuarrMan. Just like it is. 

“y Furron. Secondly, have we decided to take the word “gold” 
ou 

The Cuarrman. What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Mr. Fulton makes a motion that the word “gold” be stricken out 
and that the word “appropriate” be substituted so it would read “an 


_— medal.” Is there any objection to that change? If 
not— 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, in orde ty 
ask a question, is there anything in this bill that would preclude » 
would enable the President to make varying awards! I am not ne. 
essarily agreeing or disagreeing with the gentleman from Penpgy, 
vania about bronze, silver, and gold awards. I am curious to knoy 
if we are talking about one award and one medal or are we simp) 
authorizing the President to make such awards of such significang 
as he sees fit. 

Is that what we are doing? 

The Crarrman. You are authorizing one medal to be awarded, by 
the amount of the award to vary in size from $10,000 on down, The 
President can adjust the financial contribution downward. But th 
medal to be awarded is one medal, and I do not think this wo 
allow, for instance, a platinum or gold or bronze and a copper med] 
there. I think it would be one medal. 

Mr. Fuuron. It is not one medal, but many medals. 

Mr. Sisk. I withdraw my reservation. I simply brought it up t 
ask this question. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection to changing the word “golq’ 
to “appropriate medal” ? 

If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

Let us now take up section 2. 

Mr. Breresrorp (reading) : 


Sec. 2.(a) The President shall from time to time award the medal, on th 
basis of recommendations received from the National Academy of Sciences 
on the basis of such other information and evidence as he deems appropriate, » 
living individuals who in his judgment are deserving of special recognition by 
reason of their outstanding contributions to knowledge in the physical, biological 
mathematical, or engineering sciences. 


(b) Not more than twenty individuals may be awarded the medal in any om 
calendar year. 


(ec) An individual may not be awarded the medal unless at the time sud 
award is made he— 

(1) isa citizen or other national of the United States; or 

(2) is an alien lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence who (A) has filed an application or petition for naturalization 

in the manner prescribed by section 334(b) of the Immigration and Natio 
ality Act and (B) is not permanently ineligible to become a citizen of the 
United States. 


(d) The presentation of the award shall be made by the President with 
such ceremonies as he may deem proper, including attendance by appropriate 
Members of Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any discussion of that section ¢ 

Mr. Fuuron. I have none. 

Mr. Hecuter. In line with what Congressman Fulton suggested, 
I wonder if it would not be simpler just to take out the word “living” 
individuals. 

Mr. Futron. Yes; I think so. 

The Cuamrman. What discussion was there on that, Mr. Beresford, 
the question of living or dead ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. It was inconclusive, Mr. Chairman. The question 
was mentioned but I do not believe any recommendation was made by 
any of the witnesses on that point. 

Mr. Fuuron. Let me comment on that. I think the point Mr 
Hechler and I have is that it must be current. 
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We are not going back in history, but if a man has been killed or 
something like that, the President may want to award a medal post- 
humouslytohimorhisfamily, 

Mr. Hecuver. I think the bill indicates it should be for something 

rformed in the calendar year. 

Mr. Fuiron. No; we broadened that. 

The CHarRMAN. The award is made in the calendar year, but the 
achievement does not have to be in the calendar year. 

Mr. Beresrorp. Dr. Bronk would be opposed to limiting the award 
tothe calendar year. 

Mr. Anruso. We agreed on that. 

Mr. Hecuter. How far back? 

Mr. Anruso. We can leave that to the President and the adminis- 
trative branch. 

The CuarrMaNn. Mr. Einstein worked ovt the principle of relativity 
and therefore is entitled to an award. But under this he would not 

tit. It would be limited to the living. So the achievement would 
fe to be current within the life of one individual. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. As the drafting counsel for the doctor on this one, if 
ou look at the top of page 2, you will see “by reason of this outstand- 
ing” and you could put “current contributions” in there. 

Cut out the word “living” and put in the word “current.” 

Mr. Hecuier. Would “current” cover people who got blown up 
in the course of scientific research ? 

Mr. Futron. You would say “current.” You do not want to go 
back in history to pick it up. 

Mr. Hecuuer. How far back does “current” go? 

Mr. Futron. The author of the bill said it would be up to the 
President to determine that. If we set the pattern, the administra- 
tion should have the powers to make rules and regulations. I think 
weshould put a paragraph in later on that. 

The CuarmMan. Would that exclude someone, like, for instance, the 
man who invented the atomic submarine? Would that be current ? 

You have got to exclude 

Mr. Anruso. My opinion is this would be current. But then 
again— 

The Cuairman. It is not exactly current. But it has been several 
years since it was developed. 

Mr. Futton. You have to havea specific time limit or it is something 
that just the President has discretion to decide. I would say “current” 
isenough for a few years, that something has to be continuing. Sup- 
pose you have a team of three who are going into outer space on one of 
these balloon ascensions. One gets back and two get lost; under this, 
only one gets the award and the other two do not. If it is “current” 
all three can receive it and the family of the two of them can receive 
it for them. 7 

The Cuarrman. What we are trying to reach is more or less basic 
science. 

Mr. Hecuter. You could still blow yourselves up in a basic scien- 
tific experiment. 

Mr. Fuuron. One radiation shot and you are done. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Beresford? 
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Mr. Beresrorpv. I was going to remind the committee that 
Bronk, in testifying that he would not restrict the | arte of the work 
for which it was to be awarded, described some medical research, dong 
by an Englishman whose name I have forgotten, whose importane 
was not realized for some 20 years, when someone else on the bagis 
of that earlier work provided some applications. And you remember 
he said that the Nobel Prize Committee had given an award to both 
jointly. 

If Aa put in a word such as “current,” that might be difficult to 
do. 

Mr. Anruso. I quite agree. I think, if you look at the language, it 
is strong enough to leave the discretion in able hands. 

Mr. Fuuron. Just cut the word “living” out. 

Mr. Hecuter. The word “living” is what I really object to. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection to striking out the word 
“living”? If not, it isso ordered. 

We will just say, “to individuals.” 

I might say this to you gentlemen. The purpose of the award, 
is to serve as an inducement for further scientific contributions an 
further stimulus. If you start to think of making awards to people 
posthumously, you are not going to accomplish that. 

Mr. Fuuron. Sure, you will be. 

The Cuarmman. The man who received the award will be deceased 
and he cannot make further contributions. 

Mr. Anrvso. I think you can leave out the word “living.” There. 
fore you can leave it to a distinguished board. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any objection ? 

Very well. 

Mr. Fuutron. Can you give it to the same man twice ? 

The CuarrMan. It is possible; yes. 

Mr. Furron. At the top of page 2, line 3, I think, if you are going 
to have “physical, biological,” you will have to have “chemical” or 
something like that, “engineering”—— 

Mr. Berresrorp. Physical sciences apparently include chemistry 
as well as physics. 

Mr. Fuiron. Why do you have “biological” ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Because “physical science” does not include that, 
That could include medical science. 

The Cuatrman. Every witness suggested “biological.” 

Mr. Furron. All right, put in “medical and biological.” 

Mr. Beresrorp. I think that is redundant. I do not see any objec- 
tion to it, however. 

The Cuatrman. I think it is duplication, don’t you ? 

Mr. Fuuron. People think of medical research in a certain frame 
of reference. 

The Cuatrman. Why could not that be covered by explaining 
“biological” in the committee report ? 

Mr. Furron. To me “medical and biological” are not synonymous 
terms. They may be to other people but not to me. 

Mr. Breresrorp. They are not synonymous. 

Mr. Fuuton. Then why are they redundant ? 

The Cuatrman. “Biological” is more generic than “medical.” It 
includes medical. 
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Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Fouron. If I am sick, I do not go toa biologist. 

Mr. Quietey. As a lawyer, I would caution the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania of the rule of law—once you begin to enumerate— 

Mr. Fu.ron. That is what Iam looking at here. | 

Mr. Quietny. That is why, as soon as you mention one, you exclude 


hers. 
OO "ANFUSO. As soon as you mentioned “medical” a lot of thoughts 


rough my mind. 
thinking of surgery as not being medical. 

The CuarrmAn. I think agricultural should be in here. There is a 
billion dollars spent in agricultural science. 

Mr. Futron. If an enumeration is bad, and we get into these ques- 
tions, as Mr. Quigley says, we should go back to more general word- 
ing, for example, science, research and development, or in the field of 
science, research, and development. 

That takes in basic science, pure science and applied sciences, engi- 
neering. So I would just say in the field of science, comma, research 
and development, and let it go at that without trymg to enumerate. 
Taccept Mr. Quigley’s suggestion. 

Mr. Anruso. What kind of research ? 

Mr. Futron. That is up tothe President. 

The CuairMAN. We are trying to write a bill. Three or four com- 

tent attorneys went over this very carefully. We have to submit 
itto the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Furron. But Mr. Quigley’s point is good. I am changing my 
mind. 

Mr. Anrvso. He is talking about medical and, if you start enumer- 
ating medical, you will have a lot of branches brought in, including 
surgery and things of that kind. 

Mr. Futton. How does the witness feel ? 

Mr. Rossrns. I come back to our basic objective, to emphasize the 
need of the physical sciences. When we start including all these 
others it seems to dilute the emphasis on the physical sciences. 

Mr. Futtron. Then why do not we just say “physical sciences, re- 
search, and development.’ 

How do you feel about that, Mr. Beresford ? 

Mr. Brresrorp. First, Dr. Waterman suggested the word “physical, 
mathematical, biological sciences.” 

We then added “engineering sciences” so it now reads “physical, 
biological, mathematical, or engineering sciences.” 

That was meant to be inclusive. 

Mr. Futron. Then put research and development in at the end 
and I am satisfied. j 

The Cxarrman. I would object to research and development. There 
is over $10 billion worth of research and development in this country. 
It would defeat the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Fuuron. I am surprised at that. I thought every one of the 
sciences was engaged in research and development. 

The Cuarrman. There are a lot of people who are engaged in it 
who are not scientists and not entitled to the award. When you get 
down to that you cover millions of people. 
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Mr. Fuuron. Let us go on the next one. I was amazed that the bij 
is going to exclude anybody and I want it noted in the record jf jt 
excludes anybody engaged in research and development. 

Mr. Anruso. No, it did not say that. 

Mr. Fuuron. You say it gets in there this way it will. 

The Cuatrman. All in favor of putting in “research and develop. 
ment” make it known by saying “aye.” 

Mr. Fuuron. Aye. 

The Cuarrman. All opposed. 

(A chorus of nays. ) 

The Cuatrman. The nays have it. 

Mr. Fuuron. Let us ask the question another way. The chairman 
said it would defeat the purpose of the bill to include research and 
development. I seem to disagree with that, but I am the only one, 

The Cuarrman. The next paragraph. 

Mr. BeresFrorp (reading) : 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other law of the United States, or any law of g 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of the United States, no part of 
the sum referred to in clause (2 )of subsection (b) of the first section of this 
Act shall be assignable, or be subject to any tax or garnishment, attachment, 
or other legal process, under any circumstances whatsoever, nor shall the pay- 
ment thereof be anticipated. 

Mr. Fuuron. Is that the usual provision ? 

Mr. Beresrorp. Yes. It is a standard provision. 

The Cuairman. Any objection to that? If not, it is adopted. 

Mr. Beresrorp. Section 4: 

There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any comment on that ? 

(No response. ) 

Any comment on the entire bill ? 

Mr. Fuuron. Is that for authorization in the usual form or should 
we have language “as may be appropriated from time to time” as the 
Appropvieiains Committee changes its mind on that kind of a pro- 
vision ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Personally, I would rather not get into that ques- 
tion of annual authorizations. I think this is one bill where you can 
have a general continuing authorization of so much a year. 

We do not have to authorize any specific amount because it is not 
to exceed 20 designations in any one year and that. would be $200,000 
a year, the maximum, and the number of awards will depend on the 
President, and again upon the Appropriations Committee and the 
Congress in putting up the money to cover the awards. 

Mr. Furron. The question is to clear it with the Appropriations 
Committee counsel, so that we are not in any kind of dispute on lan- 
guage, between annual appropriations and continuing appropriations, 
with the Appropriations Committee. Ido not want it. So, it is not 
just who is right or wrong, but I just want to be sure the language is 
acceptable. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection to clearing with the counsel 
for the Appropriations Committee ? 

No objection. 

We cannot actually vote out the bill this morning but we can ap- 
prove it and have it ratified tomorrow morning. 
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[ might say for a of those who were not here when we 
were opening the meeting that the Secretary of the Army will be here 
in the morning to present the Army flag to the committee, with the 
¢reamers and so on. I expect a full attendance and in the meantime 
yecan take up this bill. 

Have I heard a motion ? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I move that we approve the bill as amended this 
morning. 

Mr. Futron. I second it. 

The CHARMAN. You have heard the motion. 

All in favor say “aye.” 

Opposed? The ayes have it. It is unanimous. 

The bill is approved, then, with two minor changes—striking out 
the word “living.” 

Mr. Anruso. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all the mem- 
bers for the adoption of this bill and I want to say now, for fear Mr. 
Fulton might have objected before, this bill does not provide any 
award for _y Congressman who makes any discovery. 

Jam afraid the gentleman from Pennsylvania might win it. 

The CHarrMAN. We will take it up formally and bring it up again 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Beresford, do you have the other bill? 

Mr. BeresForp. No, I do not. 

The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Ducander? 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean the bill scheduled for tomorrow ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

scheduled for tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. This concludes everything we ha is i 
I thought this next bill, which is a ers.» bill, too, ee eae 
this morning. But it is not, so we have concluded our work. And I 
thank you. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I say to the Chairman, he has done a very good 
job, as well as the rest of the committee, so I think it is going in the 
right direction. 

r. AnFuso. I agree. The Chairman deserves a great deal of 
thanks for the way he has managed this bill. He deserves it. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, gentlemen, for your plaudits. 

The committee is adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. 

(At 11:05 a.m., the committee adjourned.) . 
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